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“We  wanted  a  global  partner  to  help 
us  set  world  records  in  client/server.” 

“Digital  answered  the  call  with  Alpha  AXR™ 
Our  clients  include  many  of  the  largest 
corporations  in  the  world.  As  a  global 
leader  in  the  development  of  software  that 
enables  a  company  to  share 
and  manage  information 
throughout  their  entire  enter¬ 
prise,  we  at  SAP  designed 
our  R/3  client/server  software 
:o  take  full  advantage  of  the 
most  advanced  technology 
available  in  the  world. 

By  teaming  up  with  Digital  and 
their  Alpha  AXP  architecture, 
we  got  the  high  performance 
and  breakthrough  speed 
we  were  looking  for. 

That  means  you  can  sit  at 
an  Alpha  AXP  workstation  in 
New  York  and  use  R/3  to  access  sales  figures 
in  London  and  inventory  in  Hong  Kong  —  to 
give  answers  in  an  instant  to  your  customer  in 
Los  Angeles  about  when  to  expect  delivery. 
In  other  words,  we  give  you  fully  integrated, 
real-time,  on-line  client/server  solutions’.’ 

.World-Class  Speed” 
“Simply  stated,  we  wanted  Digital’s  Alpha 
AXP  because  software  iike  ours  demands 
world-class  speed.  SAP’s  R/3  System 


Klaus  Besier,  CEO,  SAP  America, 
Teams  Up  With  Digital’s  Alpha  AXP 


thrives  on  the  horsepower  Alpha  delivers. 
Allowing  our  clients  to  effortlessly  manage 
anything  and  everything  from  manufac¬ 
turing,  sales  and  distribution  functions  to 
financial  and  human  resources.  In  virtually 
the  blink  of  an  eye.  All  over  the  world. 

“It’s  a  very  powerful  partner¬ 
ship.  Two  global  companies  that 
can  put  you  on  the  cutting  edge 
of  client/server  technology.  By 
building  on  our  vision,  the  people 
at  Digital  helped  us  create  real 
solutions  for  our  customers. 
Starting  with  outstanding  consul¬ 
ting  services  that  range  from 
planning  to  total  application 
integration  and  data  migration 
for  legacy  systems  —  to  overall 
project  management.” 

.  .The  Best  Of  Both  Worlds” 
“Together,  SAP  and  Digital  are 
now  offering  the  best  of  both  of  our  worlds. 
Alpha  AXP  with  R/3.  But  the  big  winners  are 
our  customers.  They  get  fully  integrated 
client/server  solutions  that  operate  at  the 
speed  of  Alpha.  And  that’s  why  I  called  Digital.” 

Alpha  AXP  gave  SAP  the  power  to  be  its 
best.  If  you’d  like  to  hear  how  we  can  do  the 
same  for  you,  it’s  time  you  called  Digital. 

CALLmDIGITAL 
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To  Work 


A  Preload 
to  Greatness 


OS/2 


Windows  3.1 


Want  to  get  more  bang  for  your  box?  Look  for 
one  that  offers  OS/2®  preloaded.  It 
to  find.  More  than  50  major  PC 
makers  offer  OS/2— companies 
like  IBM,  AST®,  Dell®  and  HP®, 
to  name  a  few. 

Right  out  of  the  box,  OS/2  takes 
advantage  of  your  new  PC  in  ways  Windows™ 
simply  can’t.  Now  DOS  and  Windows  programs 
can  run  more  reliably— even  faster  in  many  cases. 
OS/2  multimedia  delivers  superior  sound,  faster 
digital  video  and  better  audio/video  synch.  And 
unlike  Windows,  OS/2  s  Workplace  Shell™  interface 
gives  you  more  flexibility  to  arrange  your  on-screen 
desktop  to  work  (and  play)  the  way  you  do. 
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Intuitive, 

object-oriented 

interface. 


Reliably  runs  more  than 
one  program  at  a  time* 


Lets  you  print  in  one 
program  while  you  work 
in  another. 


Comes  with 
Adobe  Type  Manager ,™ 
memory  manager, 
print  spooler  and  disk 
cache  program. 


The 

Workplace  Shell. 


Like  a  dream. 


No  problem. 


Built-ins. 


They’re 
working  on  it 


Keep  dreaming. 


Good  luck. 


Add-on$. 


All  systems  go:  Northgate *  TRlCORLf,  Wyse  and  many 
more  also  offer  OS/2  preloaded. 

There  are  lots  of  things  to  look  for  in  your 
next  PC.  Make  sure  OS/2  is  one  of  them. 

Demand  OS/2  preloaded  on  your  next  PC. 

To  find  out  more  about  OS/2 
preloaded,  call  1  800  3-IBM-OS2. 

In  Canada,  call  1  800  465-7999. 

Operate  at  a  higher  level! 


"Pre-emptive  multitasking.  This  ad  was  created  by  LINTAS  and  got  to  this  publication  on  time  using  DOS,  Windows  and  OS/2  programs  running 
on  OS/2.  IBM  and  OS/2  are  registered  trademarks  and  Workplace  Shell  and  "Operate  at  a  higher  level"  are  trademarks  of  International  Business 
Machines  Corporation.  Windows  is  a  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  other  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their 
respective  companies.  ©  1994  IBM  Corp. 


The  new  tube  stakes  44 
Cover  photo  by  Cindy  Charles 


In  a  world  where  nothing  can  be  taken  for  granted,  the 
hearts,  minds  and  wallets  of  customers  are  perpetually  up 
for  grabs.  In  retailing,  IT  is  the  Velcro  that  can  keep  them 
from  getting  away.  By  Peter  Cassidy 
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Changing  Channels 

There’s  a  new  TV  generation  on  the  rise,  and  that’s  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  retailers  that  use  television  to  sell  their 
wares.  Currently  the  fastest-growing  retail  channel,  video 
shopping  is  expected  to  really  take  off  when  things  go  inter¬ 
active.  Retailers  that  hope  to  be  ready  are  taking  steps 
now — and  embracing  a  whole  new  kind  of  IT. 

By  David  H.  Freedman 


ECISION  SUPPORT  54 


Minding  Your  Business  Favorable 

forecasts 

Retail  decisions  can  be  pared  down  to  getting  the  right  54 

merchandise  into  the  right  place  at  the  right  time  and  price. 

It’s  slicing  through  the  layers  of  data  needed  to  make  these 
decisions  that’s  the  problem.  By  Richard  Pastore 
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70 


INTERVIEW:  LILLIAN  VERNON  70 


Cataloging  In 

The  doyenne  of  highly  eclectic  catalog  retailing  has  risen  to 
prominence  on  the  strength  of  her  nearly  flawless  instincts — 
what  she  calls  a  “golden  gut.”  But  she  concedes  that  IT  has 
become  an  indispensable  backup  for  even  the  most  finely 
honed  instincts.  By  Carol  Hildebrand 


STORY  INDEX  82 


Six  Months  of  CIO 

An  index  of  all  major  articles  published  in  CIO  from  January 
through  June  1994,  including  a  cross-reference  by 
article  type. 
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mt ten  some  companies  sell 
client/server  to  an  enterprise,  there’s 
one  thing  they  seem  to  forget. 


The  enterprise. 


Unisys  gives  you  a  total  view  of 
client/server  computing. 


With  everyone  from  workstation 
vendors  to  printer  companies  trying  to  sell 
you  client/server  “solutions,”  it’s  more 
important  than  ever  to  have  a  clear  vision 
of  the  value  client/server  can  deliver  to 
your  enterprise. 

At  Unisys  we  believe  that  any 
client/server  solution  should  be  developed 
with  the  needs  of  your  total  enterprise  in 
mind.  Some  organizations  have  learned  the 
hard  way  that  addressing  only  a  part  of  the 
client/server  equation  can  actually  inhibit 
effective  results.  We  know  that  a  full  enter¬ 
prise  view  -  focusing  on  your  own  business 
objectives  -  is  essential. 

This  unwavering  business  focus  comes 
from  our  long  history  supporting  mission- 
critical  transaction  processing  and  decision 
support  applications  for  enterprises  around 


the  world.  It’s  a  history  marked  by  our  com¬ 
mitment  to  applying  advanced  technology 
to  solve  real  problems  in  the  real  world. 

With  this  emphasis  on  the  needs  of 
your  business,  we  can  deploy  the  latest 
client/server  technologies  in  a  practical 
way- at  the  department,  workgroup  and 
enterprise  level.  And  we  have  the  products 
and  services  to  do  it. 

They  include  open  enterprise  servers 
that  deliver  industrial-strength,  mainframe- 
class  performance  and  functionality.  High- 
performance,  Intel-based,  multiprocessing 
UNIX  servers.  Desktop  systems,  including 
Intel-based  CTOS  workstations  and  PCs 

UNiSYS 

We  make  it  happen. 


that  support  all  major  operating  environ 
ments  such  as  Windows  and  Windows  NT. 
And  application  development  tools  span¬ 
ning  the  enterprise-wide  client/server  envi¬ 
ronment.  Plus,  our  experienced  Unisys 
Information  Services  professionals  can 
address  the  complexity  of  processes  and 
systems  that  make  up  an  organization-  and 
integrate  them  in  multivendor  information 
networks  across  the  enterprise. 

On  top  of  all  that,  we  recognize  the 
value  you  place  on  current  ways  of  doing 
business.  So  we  strive  to  protect  your 
investments  in  systems  and  people  while 
providing  sensible  migration  paths  to 
new  client/server  solutions. 

If  all  this  makes  good  business  sense 
to  you,  call  Unisys  at  1-800-874-8647, 
ext.  198.  See  how  effective  client/server 
solutions  can  be  when  they’re  designed 
by  people  who  keep  the  needs  of  your 
total  enterprise  in  clear  view. 


©  1994  Unisys  Corporation.  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  UNIX  System  Laboratories,  Inc.  CTOS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Convergent  Technologies,  Inc.  MS  Windows  and  Windows  NT  are  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation. 


I  FOCUS  and  =  EDA/SQL*  are  trademarks  of  Information  Builders,  Inc.,  1 250  Broadway,  NY,  NY  1 0001 .  All  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  holders. 
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Introducing 
FOCUS  Reporter 
For  Windows. 


WHY  DO  4000 


Because  They  Can 
Rely  On  The  Results. 


OF  THE  WORLD'S 

LEADINGHH 

CORPORATIONS 

DEPEND  0MB 


FOCUS  FOR 

ACCURATE 

REPORTING? 


There's  one  client/server  4GL  that 
thousands  of  successful  companies  rely 
on  to  produce  the  quality,  in-depth, 
reports  needed  to  maintain  their 
competitive  edge  in  today's  marketplace. 

It's  FOCUS  from  Information  Builders,  and  nothing  else 
comes  close  to  its  reliability  and  efficiency  for  reporting  and 
decision  support. 

FOCUS  CAN  DO  WHAT  OTHERS  CAN'T 

FOCUS  can  access,  validate  and  merge 
data,  regardless  of  the  database  or  file 
structure  it  resides  in.  Whether  your  manu¬ 
facturing  data  resides  in  a  VAX  Rdb  file,  your 
financials  in  a  mainframe  DB2  file,  and  your  sales  figures  in 
an  SQL  Server  file  on  a  LAN  -  it's  all  the  same  to  FOCUS, 
meaning  you'll  always  have  up-to-the-minute  comparisons 
of  production,  profitability,  and  sales  in  a  format  that 
immediately  identifies  critical  business  trends  and  pinpoints 
potential  problems. 

POWERFUL  REPORTS,  POWERFUL  RESULTS 

FOCUS  generates  robust  reports  from  any  application 
because  its  powerful  English-like  language  can  accomplish 
complex  formats  and  calculations  that  are  impossible  with 
parameterized  or  SQL-based  reporting  tools.  Regardless  of 
who  or  what  department  is  working  on  the  report,  FOCUS' 
common  language  structure  and  its  unmatched  ability  to 
ensure  the  logical  consistency  of  the  data  promises  1 00% 
accuracy  and  guarantees  uniform  results. 

INTRODUCING  FOCUS  REPORTER 
FOR  WINDOWS 

Information  Builders  now  offers  FOCUS 
Reporter  for  Windows.  An  intuitive  object- 
oriented  Report  Painter,  full  3D  graphics 
and  a  fool  proof  "Report  Assist" 
mode  makes  it  easy  for  the  novice 
to  create  sophisticated  reports. 
A  full-featured  GUI  forms 
painter  makes  it  easy  to 
quickly  build  and  deploy 
finished  reporting  applications 
for  corporate-wide  standardiza- 
tion.  No  wonder  FOCUS  has  become 
'\i/r  the  standard  solution  for  enterprise¬ 
wide,  business  critical  reporting. 

CALL  FOR  FREE  DEMO  DISKETTE 

Call  for  a  free  demo  diskette,  or  register  to  attend  a 
free  seminar... 
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INSIGHTS:  SERVICE  WITH  A  WHAT? 

If  the  sales  clerks  at  some  supposedly  customer-focused  re¬ 
tailers  were  to  finish  the  following  statement — the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  always  (blank) — some  of  the  responses  might  not 
be  printable.  By  Richard  Pastore 


STATE  OF  THE  ART:  DIALING  FOR  DOLLARS 


Thanks  to  better  targeting  techniques  and  closer 
integration  with  the  whole  customer-interac¬ 
tion  process,  a  new  crop  of  telemarketing 
tools  is  helping  companies  make  the  most 
of  their  phones.  By  Tracy  Mayor 
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■  Off  the  shelf 

■  Refugee  reunions 

■  Benchmarking  report 

■  Multimedia  sports 

■  E-mail  glitches 

■  Pacific  competition 

■  Second-language  lessons 
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NOTEBOOK:  COMMUNICATION  PROTOCOLS 

Cultural  misunderstandings  can  diminish  the  ability  of  U.S. 
and  Japanese  businesspeople  to  work  together.  Learning 
some  basics  could  help  prevent  embarrassing  and  potential¬ 
ly  damaging  faux  pas.  By  Anne  Stuart 


MEETINGWARE 


Meeting  of 
the  minds  104 


FRONTLINE:  THE  GROUP  MIND 


If  your  meetings  are  more  notable  for  time 
wasted  than  ideas  generated,  a  new  category 
of  software  tools  may  provide  a  productive 
method  for  tapping  into  the  Group  Mind. 

By  Portia  Isaacson 
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WORKING  SMART:  TO  CATCH  A  THIEF 

Decision-support  technology  is  helping  this  pharmacy  chain 
detect  and  prevent  the  theft  of  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of 
prescription  drugs.  By  Richard  Pastore 
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Ranked  #1 
Worldwide 
In  Client/Server 
Applications 
by  I  DC.* 


It’s  all  right  here  in  black  and  white.  SAP  takes  the  checkered  flag  as  the  worldwide  leader  in  client/server 
applications.  Powered  by  the  superior  performance  of  R/3  —  the  first  fully-integrated  client/server  software. 
From  finance  to  manufacturing,  sales  to  human  resources,  R/3  helps  manage  and  streamline  key  business 
operations  for  over  1500  major  corporations  around  the  world .  In  fact,  9  of 
the  top  10  Fortune  500  companies  count  on  SAP  to  put  more  people  in  the 
driver’s  seat  with  greater  access  to  the  information  they  need,  enterprise-wide.  So  to  find  out 
how  our  integrated  client/server  solutions  can  give  you  a  true  competitive  advantage, 

call  SAP.  ASAP  At  1-800-USA-1SAP,  ext.  100.  Integrated  Software.  Worldwide 


■  Based  on  total  worldwide  client/server  applications  software  and  maintenance  revenues  as  reported  by  International  Data  Corporation,  April  1994.  ©1994  SAP  America.  Inc. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


As  part  of  our  continuing  focus  on  how  indus¬ 
tries  are  adapting  to  competitive  pressures,  this 
month  CIO  looks  at  change  in  retailing  and  the 
role  IT  plays  in  bringing  it  about. 

Consumers  increasingly  want  to  feel  in  con¬ 
trol  of  the  shopping  experience — whether  this 
means  evaluating  home  renovations  suggested 
by  a  computer-based  modeling  service,  partici¬ 
pating  in  frequent-shopper  clubs  or  just  know¬ 
ing  that  an  item  is  in  stock.  Retailers  must  be 
adept  at  retrieving,  integrating  and  providing  in¬ 
formation  from  their  outlets  and  suppliers. 

Operating  under  the  premise  that  consumers 
are  suffering  from  “time  poverty,”  many  compa¬ 
nies  are  exploring  video  shopping  as  a  new  fron¬ 
tier.  Contributing  Writer  David  H.  Freedman  examines  the  video 
shopping  phenomenon,  noting  that  information  executives  in  this 
market  will  be  called  upon  to  provide  services  above  and  beyond  such 
current  offerings  as  overnight  shipping  and  inventory  replenishment 
(please  see  “Changing  Channels,”  beginning  on  Page  44).  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  many  companies  do  not  have  the  IT  infrastructure  to  support 
these  new  endeavors.  Some  are  considering  outsourcing  certain 
tasks — such  as  order  taking — to  one  of  a  growing  number  of  video 
shopping  service  providers. 

The  video  shopping  market  will  explode  when  interactive  services 
take  hold.  Customers  don’t  want  to  sit  in  front  of  a  screen  and  wait  un¬ 
til  an  item  they  are  interested  in  is  offered.  They  want  to  be  able  to 
see  and  learn  about  the  specific  products  they  are  interested  in  on  de¬ 
mand. 

Behind  the  scenes,  decision-support  tools  are  helping  retailers  gain 
deeper  insights  into  customer  preferences  and  create  finely  honed 
niches  for  target  marketing.  In  his  article  “Minding  Your  Business,” 
beginning  on  Page  54,  Senior  Editor  Richard  Pastore  explores  the  op¬ 
tions  available  to  retailers  today. 

Despite  all  this  electronic  innovation,  some  of  us  still  enjoy  a  trip  to 
that  old  hardware  store  with  the  creaky  wooden  floor.  And  many  cus¬ 
tomers  don’t  necessarily  want  to  be  niched  to  death  by  marketers. 
There  are  boundaries  to  draw  in  creating  the  new  retail  landscape. 
Hopefully,  customers,  now  used  to  being  courted,  will  provide  signals 
about  where  those  boundaries  should  exist.  One  thing  is  certain:  The 
plugged-in  retail  environment  will  continue  to  offer  more  options. 
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FOR  A  FREE  INFORMATION  PACKET  CALL  1  -800-32  1-111  1,  EXT.5  2  5  6. 


ARE  THE  FORCES 


OF  TECHNOLOGY 
MAKING  YOUR 
COMPANY  MORE 
VULNERABLE 
TO  THE  FORCES 
OF  DISASTER? 


Comdisco  keeps 
you  protected  with 
innovative  business 
continuity  solutions 
that  reduce  technology 
cost  and  risk. 


Your  company  is  becoming  more  and  more 
dependent  on  technology.  And  the  more 
dependent  you  are,  the  more  you  need 
to  guard  against  costly  loss  of  business 
and  revenue  in  case  of  interruption  or 
disaster.  As  the  world’s  largest  and  most 
experienced  provider  of  business  conti¬ 
nuity  solutions,  and  the  largest  indepen¬ 
dent  lessor  and  remarketer  of  high-tech 
equipment,  Comdisco  is  now  in  our  25th 
year  of  helping  Fortune  1000  companies 


secure  their  competitive  edge. 


SOLUTIONS  FOR  REDUCING  TECHNOLOGY  COST  AND  RISK. 

.-•a 


Legacy  systems.  Network 
growtli.  Mounting  cost  pres¬ 
sures.  #■  Compared  to  tke  ckal- 
lenges  of  running  tke  World 
Cup  games,  tkese  computing 
issues  make  for  a  pleasant  day 
at  tk  e  office.  ♦  No  otker  orga¬ 
nization  must  come  togetker 
so  quickly,  move  so  rapidly,  in 
so  skort  a  time,  as  tke  World 
Cup  games.  #  Indeed,  it  is 
tk  e  world’s  largest,  most 
watcked,  virtual  corporation. 
♦  And  kek  ind  it  all,  running 
tke  wkole  tking,  is  tke  world’s 
largest  client/server  network 
ever  used  for  a  single  sporting 
event.  More  tkan  1,000  Sim 
workstations  using  tke  Solaris  ' 
operating  environment  are  net¬ 
worked  witk  15  Sun  servers, 
including  two  SPARCcenter 


2000  servers  wi  tk  over  32 
gigakytes  of  disk  storage.  •#“ 
Sun  networked  computing 
will  coordinate  and  execute 


field  operations  for  24  World 
Cup  teams  in  four  different 
time  zones.  The  entire  busi¬ 
ness  operation  of  the  WArld 
Cup  games  — more  th  an  $1 
billion  —  will  he  run  on  Sun 
computing.  And  remar¬ 
kably,  the  entire  network  was 
installed  in  less  th  an  four 
mon  tbs.  ^  Adiich  may  he 
why,  as  the  World  Cup  games 
are  kicked  across  America, 
a  few  eyes  may  also  ke  on  the 
computer  system  that  was 
judged  simple  enough  to 
manage,  yet  powerful  enough 
to  run  the  world’s  largest 
sporting  event.  O  More  than 
135,000  businesses  are  using 
Sun  systems,  powered  by  the 
SPARC® chip  and  the  Solaris 
operating  environment,  to 
gain  a  competitive  advantage. 
TheW3rld  Cup  is  just  one.  To 
learn  more,  call  1-800-426-5321, 
ext.  755.  Or,  on  the  Internet, 
access  Sun’s  World  Wide  Web 
server  at  http://www.sun.com/ 


♦ 


Sun 


Exclusive  Computer  Supplier 

To  Tke  1994  World  Cup 


©  1994  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


“The  corporate  [retail]  entity  that  controls  the 
consumer-behavior  database  will  be  the  win¬ 
ner  in  the  next  millennium.  ” 

— David  A.  Cole 
Chairman 
Kurt  Salmon  Associates 

Point-of-sale  systems,  scanning  and  data- 
collection  equipment,  database  programs, 
decision-support  systems,  distributed  com¬ 
puting,  neural  networks,  telecommunica¬ 
tions  products.  These  are  just  a  few  of  the 
technologies  that  will  catapult  retailers  be¬ 
yond  the  information  age  into  a  new  world 
of  “informated”  marketing. 

Retailers  are  turning  to  technology  in  droves  to  better  leverage 
marketing  and  promotional  programs.  Getting  closer  to  the  customer 
by  using  the  information  captured  by  these  technologies  could  mean 
increased  inventory  turnover,  fewer  markdowns  and  improved  pro¬ 
ductivity.  The  bottom  line:  bigger  profits. 

As  inventory  managers  and  merchandise  buyers  grow  more  reliant 
on  decision-support  and  data-collection  systems,  vendors  must  pro¬ 
vide  systems  that  not  only  have  the  ability  to  collect  scads  of  data  but 
also  can  analyze  and  draw  conclusions  about  buying  habits  and  trends. 
What  makes  this  so  exciting  is  that  retailing,  which  historically  has 
depended  on  “gut”  decision  making,  now  has  the  data  at  its  fingertips 
to  make  merchandise  buying  a  real  science.  Those  that  learn  how  to 
read  and  understand  the  data  and  turn  it  into  effective,  powerful  prac¬ 
tices  will  be  the  new  champions. 


P.S.  Mark  your  calendar  for  the  October  1994  Perspectives  confer¬ 
ence.  Jim  Wetherbe  will  act  as  “master  of  ceremonies”  as  we  explore 
“IT  Economics:  Business  Value  &  Profit  Maximization.”  The  confer¬ 
ence  will  take  place  Oct.  23-26  at  La  Paloma  in  Tucson,  Ariz.  Please 
call  our  toll-free  conference  hot  line  at  800  366-0246. 


Special  Issue: 

The  CIO-100 

in  our  seventh  annual  CIO-100 
issue,  we  will  examine  organiza¬ 
tions  that  are  exemplars  of  21st- 
century  management.  Given  that 
“there  may  be  no  long-term  sus¬ 
tainable  advantage  to  companies 
except  the  ability  to  organize  and 
manage,”  according  to  Edward  E. 
Lawler,  director  of  the  Center  for 
Effective  Organizations  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California, 
we  will  honor  companies  that  are 
pushing  the  management  enve¬ 
lope.  Big  or  small,  these  compa¬ 
nies  are  reengineered,  fast,  flat, 
nimble  and  close  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  their  employees  are 
empowered  knowledge  workers. 
These  are  learning  organiza¬ 
tions — the  new,  the  hip,  the 
future. 

The  paradigm  these  companies 
represent  involves  dramatic 
change  in  virtually  every  aspect  of 
the  corporation,  including  the 
nature  of  work,  relationships, 
products  and  information.  As  part 
of  this  special  issue,  CIO  will 
examine  the  shifts  in  these  four 
central  areas,  including  a  look  at 
what  reengineered  jobs  really 
mean  to  people  at  every  level  of 
the  organization;  how  virtual  rela¬ 
tionships  are  being  forged,  and  at 
what  cost;  customers’  new  voice 
in  defining  products;  and  how  con¬ 
versation  and  learning  are  becom¬ 
ing  key  to  disseminating  informa¬ 
tion. 

In  short,  we’ll  discuss  what  it 
means  to  be  part  of  management’s 
new  world  order. 
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Control  your  world  from  the  desktop 


Centralized  control  of  your  distrib¬ 
uted  computing  environment  is  now 
possible.  With  PATROL, 
from  BMC  Software,  Inc., 
you  have  automated  man¬ 
agement  of  your  computers, 
resources,  databases  and  applica¬ 
tions.  Plus,  you  can  monitor  and 
administer  your  systems  from  a  sin¬ 
gle,  graphical  console. 

That  means  maximum  adminis¬ 
trative  efficiency.  Continuous  avail¬ 
ability.  And  the  ability  to  move  for¬ 
ward  with  your  distributed  strategy. 


Utilizing  intelligent-agent  tech¬ 
nology,  PATROL  continuously  mon¬ 
itors  and  manages  the  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  environment. 
Problems  can  be  either  auto¬ 
matically  corrected  or  the  administra¬ 
tor  notified  for  manual  intervention. 

PATROL’S  automated  actions 
come  from  loadable  libraries  of 
expertise  that  are  available  for  popu¬ 
lar  systems.  And  its  open  architec¬ 
ture  ensures  that  as  your  environ¬ 
ment  changes,  new  systems  will  be 
supported. 


This  is  the  control  of  distributed 
systems  you’ve  needed.  Find  out 
more  about  PATROL  by  calling 
BMC  Software  at  713  918-8800  or 

800  278-4BMC. 


3U®S' 

SOFTWARE 

The  Experience.  The  Technology.  The  Future. 

BMC  Software  international  offices  are  located  in  Australia,  Canada.  Denmark,  France 
Germany,  Italy.  Japan,  Netherlands.  Spain  and  the  United  Kingdom 
BMC  Software  is  a  registered  U  S  trademark  of  BMC  Software,  Inc 
©  1994,  BMC  Software,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved 


DISTRIBUTED 

SYSTEMS 

MANAGEMENT 


TRENDLINES 


THE  REFUGEE  CRISIS 

A  More 

Perfect 

Reunion 

While  international 

diplomats  were  aban¬ 
doning  hope  of  ever 
reuniting  a  shattered  Yu¬ 
goslavia,  an  American  high- 
technology  company  was  fig¬ 
uring  out  how  to  reunite  the 
families  fractured  by  the 
conflict. 

In  December  1992,  staff 
members  at  the  Document 
Processing  Services  (DPS) 
division  at  EDS  Corp.  began 
discussing  the  refugee  crisis 


in  the  former  Yugoslavia  and 
what  the  company  could  do 
to  help.  They  found  that  one 
of  the  most  pressing  con¬ 
cerns  was  the  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  children  who  had 
been  separated  from  their 


parents  and  scattered 
throughout  the  world.  The 
numbers  were  particularly 
high  from  Bosnia  and  Herze¬ 
govina,  where  parents  in  be¬ 
sieged  areas  were  putting 
children  onto  buses  and  oth¬ 


er  outbound  vehicles  to  get 
them  out  of  harm’s  way. 
Many  of  these  parents  were 
also  displaced  by  the  war, 
making  it  even  harder  for 
family  members  to  find  one 
another  again. 

The  EDS  employees  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  using  im¬ 
age-processing  technology 
to  help  reunite  the  families. 
Their  solution  was  to  gather, 
digitize  and  program  onto 
CDs  information  about  chil¬ 
dren  under  the  care  of  vari¬ 
ous  relief  agencies  and  then 
send  those  CDs  out  to 
refugee  centers  where  fami¬ 
lies  could  use  them  to  search 
for  lost  relatives. 

The  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees 
(UNHCR)  soon  signed  onto 


Film  School 

Who  says  television  isn’t  education¬ 
al?  After  a  few  years  of  exposure 
to  American  programming,  many  immi¬ 
grants  can  swear  as  proficiently  as  the 
cops  on  NYPD  Blue  and  emote  about  their 
love  lives  in  the  melodramatic  verbiage  of 


Days  of  Our  Lives.  Recognizing  this  power 
of  popular  culture,  HRB  Systems  of 
Linthicum,  Md.,  has  developed  ESL  2000, 
a  multimedia  learning  tool  that  uses  com¬ 
mercial  movies  to  teach  English  as  a 
second  language. 

Running  on  color  PCs  equipped  with 
either  a  laserdisc  or  CD-ROM, 
ESL  2000  will  enable  users  to 
interact  with  films  such  as 
The  Graduate,  Sister  Act,  The 
Way  We  Were,  Murphy’s 
Romance  and  The  Firm 
through  menu-driven  screens. 
(The  company  is  currently  nego¬ 
tiating  the  rights  to  use  these  and  other 
movies.)  Using  a  mouse  or  pointing  device, 
students  can  replay  particular  scenes, 


translate  scripts,  check  their  own  compre¬ 
hension  and  look  up  words  in  the  online 
dictionary.  The  software  features  more 
than  200  notes  on  grammar  and  contem¬ 
porary  usage,  as  well  as  background  on 
cultural,  political  and  historical  aspects  of 
the  films. 

The  curriculum,  which  also  includes 
workbooks  and  classroom-instruction  ma¬ 
terial,  will  be  licensed  to  schools,  univer¬ 
sities  and  businesses.  In  addition,  HRB 
will  offer  ESL  2000  through  cultural  learn¬ 
ing  centers  established  through  interna¬ 
tional  and  domestic  joint  ventures.  A  one- 
year  license  is  $8,000  per  workstation; 
subsequent  years  cost  $3,500.  Individual 
movies  and  accompanying  material  cost 
$400.  Call  410  850-7890.  H 
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Conference 

Preview 


PETER  F.  DRUCKER 

The  Future  of  the 
Corporation 


Delivering  Business  Value 
Improving  IT  Economics 
Managing  Global  Process  Change 
Gearing  Up  the  Bottom  Line 
Repositioning  IT 
Leveraging  Diversity 


October  23-26, 1994  ■  Westin  La  Paloma  ■  Tucson,  Arizona 


TO  ENROLL  CALL  800-366-0246 


“The  absolute  best 
seminar  on  issues 
that  CIOs  must 
deal  with  today  — 
corporately  and 
individually.” 

L.M.  Cuddy,  Martin 
Marietta  Energy 
Systems,  Inc. 

“A  mass  mentoring 
experience.” 

Thomas  A.  Cooper,  AT&T 

“Absolutely  the 
best,  most  valuable 
conference  I  have 
ever  attended. 
Worth  the  time  and 
the  money  100 
times  over.” 

Howard  Katz,  COTT 
Corporation 


IT  Economics: 

Business  Value  &  Profit  Maximization 

OCTOBER  23-26,  1994  ■  WESTIN  LA  PALOMA  ■  TUCSON,  ARIZONA 


The  traditional  business  formulas  used  in 
technology  assessment  and  reporting  are 
becoming  harder  to  define,  as  IT  is  no 
longer  a  supporting  function  but  rather 
an  embedded  part  of  an  organization’s  in¬ 
frastructure.  The  new  metrics  must  re¬ 
flect  value  versus  cost  and  create  an 
even  more  complex  role  for  CIOs.  CIOs 
must  not  only  measure  systems  and  in¬ 
formation  value  versus  functional  effec¬ 
tiveness;  they  must  also  demonstrate  how 
the  economics  of  IT  support  a  higher  en¬ 
terprise  ROI. 

At  the  same  time,  as  Peter  Drucker, 
Clarke  Professor  of  Social  Science  & 
Management,  Claremont  Graduate 
School  says,  even  the  most  local  busi¬ 
nesses  will  increasingly  operate  in  a 
world  economy.  The  structure  and  strat¬ 
egy  of  the  organization  must  therefore 
adapt  or  be  out  of  sync  with  business 
value.  IT  Economics  will  tackle  these 
tough  issues  and  explore  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  ignoring  Drucker’s  counsel. 
CIOs  must  be  able  to: 

■  Use  the  best  practices  for  techniques 
and  technologies; 

■  Partner  to  deliver  value; 

■  Shift  from  an  internal  to  external 
focus; 

■  Manage  technology  as  a  business; 


■  Develop  an  internal  marketing  plan; 

■  Manage  global  process  change; 

■  Motivate  and  be  motivated  and  be¬ 
come  a  corporate  athlete;  and 

■  Leverage  the  growing  and  permanent 
diversity  of  workers. 

Jim  Wetherbe,  Director,  MIS  Research 
Center,  University  of  Minnesota,  and 
Federal  Express  Professor  of  Excellence 
&  Director,  Center  for  Cycle  Time  Re¬ 
search,  University  of  Memphis,  will  mod¬ 
erate  the  program  and  set  the  stage  for 
our  discussions. 

In  a  variety  of  settings,  senior  CIOs, 
CEOs  and  other  industry  experts  will 
show  you  how  to  adapt  technology  invest¬ 
ment  assessments  to  reflect  the  linkage 
between  IT  expenditures  and  improved 
enterprisewide  profitability. 

Join  your  peers... the  leaders  in  infor¬ 
mation  technology... and  a  select  group  of 
luminaries  in  Tucson.  You  will  see  a  wide 
range  of  IT  solutions  and  technologies, 
such  as  database  management,  distrib¬ 
uted  enterprisewide  computing,  video- 
conferencing,  workgroup  computing, 
management  consulting,  re-engineering, 
outsourcing,  process  management,  data 
communications,  microprocessors  and 
much  more. 


COMPANION  PROGRAM 

Participation  in  the  companion  program 
includes  all  scheduled  receptions,  meals 
and  entertainment.  Companions  must  be 
enrolled  in  the  program  for  involvement 
in  any  conference-related  activities.  Does 
not  include  conference  session  attendance 

ATTIRE 

Casual.  Please,  no  suits,  ties  or 
business  attire. 


GOLF  &  TENNIS 

Play  golf  on  the  27-hole  Jack  Nicklaus 
Signature  golf  course  surrounding  the 
resort.  The  course  has  been  named  one 
of  the  “Top  75  Resort  Courses”  in  the 
country  by  Golf  Digest. 

The  Westin  La  Paloma  has  twelve 
tennis  courts  of  which  ten  are  lighted, 
four  are  clay,  and  all  are  superb. 


Sunday,  October  23 


Conference  Registration 
Welcome  Reception 
Hospitality/Networking 

Monday,  October  24 

Breakfast 

Welcome  &  Opening  Remarks 

Joseph  L.  Levy 

President  &  Publisher 
CIO  Publishing,  Inc. 

Improving  IT  Economics: 

Best  Practices  Makes  Perfect 

Dr.  Jim  Wetherbe 
Conference  Moderator 

Director,  MIS  Research  Center 
University  of  Minnesota 
Federal  Express  Professor  of  Excellence  & 
Director,  Center  for  Cycle  Time  Research 
University  of  Memphis 

Gearing  Up  the  Bottom  Line  through  IT 

Arnold  P.  Cohen 

Chairman  &  CEO 
London  Fog  Corporation 

Delivering  Business  Value: 

The  Next  Generation 

Cinda  A.'  Hallman 

Vice  President,  Information  Systems 
E.I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  &  Company 

Managing  Technology  as  a  Business 

Dominick  J.  Landi 

Managing  Director,  Technology 
Production  Services 
J.P.  Morgan 

Luncheon 

Small  Group  Discussions, 

Networking  &  Recreation 

Reception 

Dinner 


Tuesday,  October  25 


Breakfast 

Critical  Success  Factors  in  Managing 
Global  Process  Change 

William  E.  Johnston 

Director,  Corporate  Financial 
Systems  Development 
United  Technologies 

Phillip  LaChapelle 

Controller 

Otis  Elevator  Corporation 


Technology  Leadership: 

One  CEO’s  Commitment  to  IT 

Jim  Maxmin 

Former  Chairman 
Laura  Ashley  Holdings,  Pic. 

Repositioning  IT  to  Demonstrate 
Business  Value 

David  MacPherson 

Vice  President  &  CIO 
Del  Monte  Foods 

Concurrent  Sessions 

Each  Corporate  Host  will  deliver  a  concurrent 
session  presentation  on  a  specific  application 
or  relevant  topic. 

Luncheon 

Concurrent  Sessions 

Each  Corporate  Host  will  deliver  a  concurrent 
session  presentation  on  a  specific  application 
or  relevant  topic. 

The  Future  of  the  Corporation 

Peter  F.  Drucker 

Clarke  Professor  of  Social  Science  & 
Management 

Claremont  Graduate  School 

Reception  with  Professor  Drucker 


Wednesday,  October  26 


Breakfast 

Building  the  IT  Charter  through 
Internal  Marketing 

L.  Paul  Ouellette 

CEO 

Ouellette  &  Associates 

Measuring  the  Business  Value  of  IT 

Akram  Yosri 

Information  Technologies  Institute 
New  York  University 

Leveraging  Diversity  as  a  Competitive 
Business  Strategy 

Hattie  Hill-Storks 

CEO 

International  Productivity  Institute  (IPI) 

Mentally  Tough:  The  Corporate  Athlete 

Dr.  Jack  L.  Groppel 

Executive  Vice  President 
LGE  Sport  Science  Center 
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ENROLLMENT  FORM 


IT  Economics:  Business  Value 
&  Profit  Maximization 

Sunday,  October  23 -Wednesday,  October  26,  1994 
Westin  La  Paloma  ■  Tucson,  Arizona 


Please  print  and  complete  this  form  in  its  entirety,  then  forward  to  the  attention 
of  Elizabeth  Blais.  Fax  to  508-879-7720.  Call  us  at  800-366-0246.  Mail  to: 

CIO  Publishing,  Inc.,  492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Framingham,  MA  01701. 


NAME 

TITLE 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

MAIL  STOP 

CITY 

STATE 

ZIP  CODE 

PHONE 

FAX 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  INDUSTRY? 

CP 

YOUR  NAME  AS  YOU  WANT  IT  TO  APPEAR  ON  YOUR  BADGE 

NAME  OF  COMPANION  (IF  PARTICIPATING  IN  COMPANION  PROGRAM) 

Please  copy  enrollment  form  for  additional  registrations. 


ENROLLMENT  FEE 

O  IS  Practitioners/Executives 

If  you  are  a  CIO,  IS  executive  or  hold 
another  executive  position,  the  fee 

is  $1,395. 

O  Government/Military 

The  fee,  which  includes  your  hotel  for 
three  nights  is  $1,695. 

O  Sales/Marketing/Consulting 

If  you  hold  a  sales,  marketing  or  con¬ 
sulting  position,  the  enrollment  fee  is 
$5,000.  CIO  will  make  the  final  deter¬ 
mination  of  this  category. 


OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

Monday  afternoon  activities  include: 

O  Golf  Tournament:  $126 
Golf  must  be  prepaid. 

Club  Rental:  $25  O  Right  O  Left 
O  Tennis  Tournament 
( Complimentary) 

O  Colossal  Cave:  $32 
(Optional) 

◦  COMPANION  PROGRAM  ($195) 

Companions  must  be  enrolled  in  this 
program  to  attend  any  conference-re¬ 
lated  functions.  Includes  all  scheduled 
meals,  entertainment  and  companion 
get  acquainted  breakfast.  Conference 
session  attendance  not  included. 


PAYMENT  INFORMATION 

O  Check  enclosed  O  Bill  company 

O  P.O.  # _ 

O  Credit  card  # _ 

O  AMEX  OVISA  OMC  Exp. _ 

Signature:  _ _ 

CIO  reserves  the  right  to  decline  enrollment  to  any  registrant. 


Attach 
Business 
Card  Here 


ATTIRE 

Casual!  Please  no  suits, 
ties  or  business  attire! 

HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS 

A  block  of  rooms  has  been  reserved  at 
the  Westin  La  Paloma.  We  urge  you  to 
make  your  reservations  early  by  call¬ 
ing  the  hotel  at  800-876-3783.  Be  sure 
to  identify  yourself  as  part  of  the  CIO 
conference  to  receive  the  conference 
rate.  Please  make  your  reservations 
early.  All  unreserved  rooms  will  be 
released  on  9  '23  /  94.  Hotel  reserva¬ 
tions  /  cancellations  and  charges  are 
your  responsibility.  CIO  will  make 
hotel  reservations  for  government  / 
military  participants. 


TRANSPORTATION 

American  Airlines  is  the  official 
conference  carrier.  Call  American  at 
800-433-1790  and  reference  Star 
File  #S0404D5.  AVIS  is  the  official 
car  rental  provider.  Call  AVIS  at 
800-331-1600  and  reference  B291108. 
Shuttle  bus  transportation  is  available 
from  Tucson  airport. 

ENROLLMENT  FEES 

All  enrollment  fees  must  be  paid 
in  advance  of  the  meeting.  Fee  in¬ 
cludes  conference  sessions,  concurrent 
sessions,  corporate  host  displays,  con¬ 
ference  materials  and  scheduled  meals. 
Transportation  and  hotel  are  your 
responsibility. 

CANCELLATION 

You  may  cancel  your  enrollment  up  to 
10114194  without  penalty.  No  refund 
or  credit  will  be  given  for  cancel¬ 
lations  received  after  10/14/94.  You 

may  send  a  substitute  in  your  place. 
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the  project,  followed  by  Bull 
Worldwide  Information  Sys¬ 
tems,  which  supplied  the 
hardware.  Project  reUNite 
was  officially  launched  last 
spring  and  at  press  time  was 
in  the  process  of  registering 
children.  Local  aid  organiza¬ 
tions  are  completing  data 
sheets  on  the  minors  in  their 
custody  and  dispatching  the 
forms — with  photos  at¬ 
tached — to  the  UNHCR  in 
Geneva,  which  validates 
them  and  passes  them  along 
to  EDS  in  Paris.  At  EDS,  the 
children’s  photographs  are 
scanned  and  the  information 
from  the  forms  recorded  in 
an  Oracle  database;  the  data 
is  then  indexed,  retrieved 


and  sent  to  an  EDS  facility  in 
Detroit,  where  it  is  copied 
onto  CD-ROM.  From  there 
it  goes  out  to  more  than  200 
UNHCR  locations,  where 
trained  personnel,  using 
portable  computers,  will 
help  parents  search  the 
database  using  parameters 
like  name,  age  and  date  of 
birth.  Because  many  of  the 
children  are  too  young  to 
supply  this  data  themselves, 
information  such  as  nick¬ 
names  and  hair  and  eye  color 
are  also  included.  (For  secu¬ 
rity  reasons,  CDs  will  reveal 
only  the  names  of  agencies 
responsible  for  children 
rather  than  the  minors’  exact 
locations.  Parents  will  be  put 


in  touch  with  the  appropriate 
agency,  which  will  conduct 
investigations  before  releas¬ 
ing  a  child.) 

Reunions  are  expected  to 
begin  around  mid-summer, 
according  to  the  UNHCR.  At 
that  time,  reUNite  will  be 
trying  to  match  approximate¬ 
ly  50,000  children  with  their 
parents. 

“Operation  reUNite  is  a 
natural  extension  of  EDS’s 
capabilities,”  says  Sharad 
Sheth,  divisional  manager  of 
DPS.  “It  is  both  exciting  and 
fulfilling  to  see  our  core 
competencies — processes, 
people  and  technology — 
being  applied  to  a  global 
humanitarian  effort.”  1H 


Food  for  Thought 

n  the  grocery  business  it 
seems  freshness  is  consid¬ 
ered  imperative  in  every¬ 
thing  but  IS.  A  recent  survey 
of  leading  grocery  manufac¬ 
turers  suggests  that  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  information  sys¬ 
tems  are  rapidly  becoming 
obsolete  and  contribute  little 
to  the  customer. 

According  to  the  survey  of 
42  companies,  conducted  for 
the  Grocery  Manufacturers 
of  America  by  A.T.  Kearney 
Inc.,  much  of  the  industry’s 
IT  infrastructure  is  10  to  20 
years  old  and  focused  on  in¬ 
ternal  reporting  and  account¬ 
ing  processes.  “Grocery 
manufacturers  must  move 
quickly  to  get  their  [IT] 
house  in  order  so  they  can 
deal  effectively  with. ..chang¬ 
ing  consumer  needs,  in¬ 
creasing  customer  demands, 
global  competition  and  in¬ 
dustry  overcapacity,”  says 
Kearney  principal  Richard  L. 
Miskewicz. 

The  survey  also  pointed 
out  these  problems: 

■  Most  CIOs  surveyed  con¬ 
trol  less  than  half  of  their 
companies’  IT  resources. 
Thousands  of  users  compa¬ 
nywide  are  developing  and 
maintaining  databases  and 
applications  without  stan¬ 
dards  to  ensure  the  integrity 
and  integration  of  results. 
Meanwhile,  PCs  have  led  to 
massive  duplication  and  an 
investment  of  considerable 
professional  time  in  learning 
applications. 

■  Seventy  percent  of  the 
companies  surveyed  are 
using  electronic  data  inter¬ 
change  to  some  degree  with 
their  customers,  but  only  26 
percent  of  possible  transac¬ 
tions  are  being  conducted  in 
this  way,  and  plans  call  for 
only  20  percent  more  in  the 
next  three  years.  Use  of  EDI 
links  with  vendors  and 


Not-So-Instant  Replay 

While  the  promise  of  multimedia  is  allur¬ 
ing,  some  subjects  lend  themselves  to 
the  technology  more  than  others.  The  Sports 
Illustrated  1994  Multimedia  Sports  Almanac 
should  derive  greater  benefit  from  the  use  of 
sound  and  video  than  would,  say,  The  New  Re¬ 
public. 


The  new  CD-ROM  from  StarPress 
Multimedia  Inc.  offers  plenty  of  text 
and  photos,  including  54  issues  of 
Sports  Illustrated  magazine  and 
1,200  pages  of  team  and  individual 
records  and  statistics.  There’s  also  a 
sports-trivia  game  featuring  hun¬ 
dreds  of  questions  on  football,  base¬ 
ball  and  basketball.  But  the  new 
technology  really  gets  a  workout  in 
more  than  40  minutes  of  full-color 
video  clips.  Users  can  watch  Michael 
Jordan  lead  the  Bulls  to  their  third 
world  championship  and  New  York 
Jets  player  Dennis  Byrd’s  triumphant 
return  to  the  gridiron  after  having 
been  paralyzed  10  months  earlier. 
The  video  segments,  produced  by  HBO  Sports, 
include  highlights  from  most  of  last  year’s  ma¬ 
jor  sporting  events. 

The  CD-ROM  is  available  for  Macintosh  and 
Windows,  with  a  suggested  retail  price  of 
$59.95.  For  more  information,  call  415  274- 
8383.  H 
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The  tough  decisions  aren’t  always  made  at  the  top.  That’s 
why  it’s  important  to  empower  executives  and  every  other 
decision  maker  with  the  right  information... at  the  right  time. 
And  that’s  also  why  the  SAS®  System  is  redefining  the  role  of 
applications  development,  giving  you  a  complete  enterprise 
information  system  that  taps  directly  into  your  organization’s  vast 
information  reservoir. 

Bring  an  Enterprise  View  to  Every 
Desktop — Executive  and  Otherwise 

With  the  SAS  System,  you  can  build  custom-tailored 
applications  in  far  less  time,  using  fewer  resources,  than  it 
takes  to  force-fit  an  off-the-shelf  solution  into  your  organization. 
And  because  the  SAS  System  has  its  own  built-in  strategy  for 
client/server,  you  can  integrate  data  and  applications  from 
different  hardware  platforms  into  a  single,  company-wide 
information  delivery  system. 


Build  applications  that  incorporate  pull-down  windows.,  .access 
to  electronic  mail... drill  down,  hotspotting,  and  exception 
reporting... and  graphical  display  of  critical  success  factors. 
Working  hand-in-hand  with  these  basics — out  of  sight  but 
always  at  the  ready — are  literally  hundreds  of  powerful,  proven 
tools  for  virtually  every  decision  support  need:  financial 
planning  and  modeling,  corporate  reporting,  quality 
improvement,  and  much  more. 

Take  30  Days  to  See,  and  Decide, 
for  Yourself 

Let  the  SAS  System  help  you  reach  the  right  decision  about 
applications  development,  EIS,  and  every  other  issue  impor¬ 
tant  to  your  business.  Call  us  now  at  919-677-8200  for 
a  free  video  preview... plus  details  about  a  no-risk  software 
evaluation  and  upcoming  SAS  System  business  briefings. 


The  SAS*  System. 

The  World’s  Leading  Information  Delivery  System. 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 

Sales  and  Marketing  Division 
SAS  Campus  Drive  □  Cary,  NC  27513 
Phone  919-677-8200  □  Fax  919-677-8123 
In  Canada:  Phone  1-800-363-8397 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc. 
Copyright  ©  1994  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 


The 
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Why  IBM  for  Client/Server. 

Client/server  computing  is  great  for  your 
people  because  it  gives  them  easier  access  to 
more  information.  It’s  great  for  your  business 

because  it  removes  barriers  between  exist¬ 
ing  systems,  giving  you  new  flexibility  to 
improvise,  to  reorganize,  to  reengineer. 

So  your  question  isn’t  whether  to 
explore  client/server,  it’s  what  to  look  for 
in  the  people  who  help  you,  and  here’s  a 
suggestion.  If  they  don’t  have  a  long  list  of 
references  in  multiplatform,  multivendor 
integration  and  if  they  don’t  have  solid 
knowledge  of  your  kind  of  business,  call 
someone  who  has.  Someone  like  IBM. 

We  have  more  experience  with  more 
kinds  of  platforms,  networks  and  industry 
applications  than  anyone.  So  when  we 
custom-tailor  your  solution,  we  can  be  more 
objective  about  your  options  than  single - 
platform  vendors  and  more  aware  of  your 
needs  than  third-party  consultants. 

Also,  we  keep  careful  track  of  every¬ 
thing  we  learn.  Each  client/server  solution  is 
unique,  but  we’ll  compare  your  situation 
with  ones  we’ve  faced  before  to  give  you  the 
direct  benefit  of  real-world  experience. 
What’s  more,  we  can  help  you  at  any  stage  — 
from  initial  consulting  to  implementation— 
and  we  now  have  40  IBM  Open  System 
Centers  worldwide  for  testing  multivendor 
solutions  before  installation. 

Nobody  wants  to  be  a  vendor’s  rehearsal, 
and  with  us  you  won’t  be.  We’ve  built  hundreds  of 
successful  client/server  solutions,  and  we’re  eager 
to  help  you  with  yours. 


For  a  quick  response,  ask 
for  extension  “star” 802  at 


1800  IBM-3333. 
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carriers  lags  even  further 
behind. 

■  Increasing  customer  so¬ 
phistication  and  numerous 
“custom”  requests  are 
severely  challenging  man¬ 
agers’  IT  resources,  often 
drawing  them  away  from 
higher-priority  initiatives. 


Building  multiple  customer- 
specific  systems  is  difficult 
and  expensive,  and  the  indus¬ 
try  in  general  has  not  lever¬ 
aged  technology  standardiza¬ 
tion  and  process  integration. 
For  more  information,  or  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  report, 
call  312  648-0111.  ■■ 


CAREER  MOVES 

Texas  Instruments  Inc.  recently  promoted  RON  BRIT- 
TIAN  to  senior  vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  information  technology  group.  Brittian,  who  has  been 
with  Tl  since  1965,  was  most  recently  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  same  group. 

RON  BOLIN  was  named  director  of  information  services 
at  PolyGram  Manufacturing  and  Distribution  Centers  in 
Grover,  N.C.  Bolin  will  oversee  all  information  services  for 
the  compact-disc  manufacturer. 

MEG  WILLIAMS  has  been  promoted  to  vice  president  of 
information  systems  at  Highlights  for  Children  Inc.  in 
Columbus,  Ohio.  She  supervises  a  staff  of  75  employees 
and  is  responsible  for  all  computer-related  activities  at  the 
company. 

DARRELL  R.  MAY  has  been  named  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  information  services  at  Allendale  Insurance.  May 
has  been  employed  by  the  Johnston,  R.I.,  company  since 
1978. 

The  New  York-based  Home  Insurance  Co.  has  appointed 
STEWARD  B.  NAZZARO  to  the  position  of  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  business  systems  and  technology.  He  will  oversee 
the  coordination,  design  and  implementation  of  new  tech¬ 
nology  for  the  company’s  business  while  maintaining  its 
current  systems. 

WILLIAM  C.  REED,  Geisinger  health-care  system’s  CIO 
and  senior  vice  president  of  operations,  was  recently  invit¬ 
ed  to  serve  on  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment’s  advi¬ 
sory  panel,  which  will  examine  how  computers  and  telecom¬ 
munications  might  help  to  reduce  health-care  costs  and 
improve  care.  ■■ 


BENCHMARKING 

Meaningful 

Comparisons 

If  one  of  the  best  paths  to 
best  practices  is  bench¬ 
marking,  then  IS  execu¬ 
tives  are  generally  on  the 
right  road,  a  recent  survey 
shows.  In  a  study  of  225 
large  and  medium-size  com¬ 
panies  conducted  by  the  New 
York-based  Conference 
Board,  a  clear  majority  of  IS 


productivity  and  quality.  Es- 
tee  Lauder,  for  example, 
used  the  practice  to  get  ideas 
for  an  inventory-replenish¬ 
ment  program  it  was  imple¬ 
menting  with  retailers.  Hon¬ 
eywell  Europe  observed  that 
the  most  successful  IS  orga¬ 
nizations  have  close,  consult¬ 
ing-style  relationships  with 
the  business  side  that  help 
guide  their  interactions  with 
users. 

While  companies  gave  a 
variety  of  reasons  for  bench¬ 
marking,  cost,  quality,  com¬ 
petitive  pressures  and  goal 


A  breakdown  of  the  most-frequently  cited  partners  for 
infrastructure,  applications  and  strategy  benchmarks 

Infrastructure  Applications  □□  Strategy  Hi 

Base:  225  companies 
Other  divisions  in  company 


Other  companies  in  industry 


Companies  in  other  industries 


Companies/divisions  in  other  countries 


27% 

26% 

21% 

65% 

53% 

43% 

59% 

41% 

36% 

17% 

14% 

14% 


organizations  had  used 
benchmarking  to  evaluate 
their  operations  relative  to 
the  industry’s  creme  de  la 
creme  and  to  discover  new 
ideas  for  improving  perfor¬ 
mance. 

About  75  percent  of  re¬ 
spondents  with  benchmark¬ 
ing  experience  called  their 
efforts  successful,  according 
to  the  report,  with  improve¬ 
ments  in  areas  such  as  cost 
reduction,  customer  service, 


setting  were  the  most  com¬ 
mon,  and  “cost  assessment 
was  cited  as  the  main  driving 
force,”  according  to  Charles 
B.  Greene,  vice  president  of 
the  Executive  Insight  Group 
Inc.  and  author  of  the  report. 
At  American  Express,  the 
chief  driver  was  current  pain: 
The  IS  organization  feared 
that  its  time  to  market  was 
too  long  and  that  costs  were 
growing  faster  than  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Pfizer  Inc.,  on  the  other 
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HP’s  performance  manage¬ 
ment  tools  show  you  the  future 
in  time  to  change  it. 


Today,  the  way  to  manage  your  systems 
can  be  crystal  clear.  Thanks  to  the 
vision  provided  by  our  performance  and 
resource  management  tools.  Giving  you 
the  kind  of  control  previously  available 
only  in  mainframe  environments. 

Our  robust  family  of  products  provides 
everything  from  top-down  enterprise 
overviews  using  HP  PerfView  to  nitty- 
gritty  system  diagnostics  with 


HP  GlancePlus. 
To  plan  and  manage 
your  resources,  we  offer  HP  PerfRX  and 
HP  Performance  Collection  Software. 

Working  together,  they  help  you  increase 
user  productivity  and  maximize  system 
utilization.  While  reducing  management 
costs.  You’ll  be  able  to  see  problems  in 
time  to  avoid  them.  Even  future  needs 
become  predictable. 

HP  has  long  played  a  prominent  role  in 
Open  Systems  management.  With  HP 
OpenView,  we  showed  the  way  to  man¬ 
age  integrated  networks.  So  it’s  no 


wonder  we’re  the  leader  in  tools  for  the 
distributed  computing  environment. 

To  see  more,  call  1-800-237-3990,  Ext. 
2825  for  our  free  video.  The  future  will 
look  much  brighter  when  you  look  at  it 
with  us.  The  performance  management 
leader  for  the  distributed  age. 


HEWLETT® 

PACKARD 


©1993  Hewlett-Packard  Company 
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hand,  was  more  focused  on 
the  future:  IS  teams  visited 
other  companies  and  used 
what  they  observed  there  to 
create  a  multiyear  outlook, 
encompassing  technology 
changes  and  new-skill  re¬ 
quirements. 

As  for  the  areas  studied, 
an  overwhelming  majority  of 
companies  reported  success 
in  benchmarking  infrastruc¬ 
tures,  while  close  to  three- 
quarters  benefited  from 
benchmarking  applications 
and  strategy.  Respondents 
indicated  that  the  benefits 
derived  almost  equally  from 
improvements  in  cost  and 


productivity  and  from  cus¬ 
tomer  service  and  quality.  As 
a  result  of  their  efforts,  com¬ 
panies  were  able  to  reduce 
staff,  streamline  workflow, 
improve  data-center  opera¬ 
tions,  align  business  and  IT 
planning,  install  new  technol¬ 
ogy  and  in  some  cases  even 
redesign  the  IS  organization. 
Amoco’s  benchmarking  ex¬ 
perience  provided  the  com¬ 
pany  with  valuable  lessons  in 
running  technology  councils 
and  symposia,  involving  peo¬ 
ple  in  technology  transfers 
and  getting  feedback  from 
customers. 

The  future  for  benchmark¬ 


ing  looks  even  brighter:  A 
majority  of  respondents,  in¬ 
cluding  those  who  hadn’t 
tried  it  in  the  past,  plan  to  do 
so  in  the  future.  And  most  in¬ 
dicated  they  would  be  willing 
to  act  as  partners  for  other 
companies  as  long  as  the  ex¬ 
change  benefited  both. 
“There  is  considerable  inter¬ 
est  in  sharing  experiences  in 
areas  such  as  architectures, 
business  and  IT  alignment 
and  the  value  of  IT,”  says 
Greene.  “The  challenges  are 
to  develop  comparable  data 
and  appropriate  partner¬ 
ships.”  For  information,  call 
212  339-0231.  ■■ 


Snail  Mail 


Ferris  Networks’  top-10  list  may  not  have 
the  comic  punch  of  a  Letterman  offering, 
but  it  does  help  explain  why  E-mail  delivery 
can  sometimes  be  as  slow  as  molasses. 
According  to  the  research  firm’s  recent  paper, 
the  most  common  causes  of  late  E-mail 
delivery  are: 

■  People  sending  multimegabyte  files 
■  Message  stores  getting  full 
■  Failing  MTAs  (message  routers) 

■  Poorly  configured  MTA  tables 


■  Message  flows  that  ignore  underlying 
LAN/WAN  design 

■  MTAs  attached  to  a  file  server  over 
a  WAN  link 

■  Overloaded  routing  hubs 

■  Slow  gateways 

■  Too  many  mailboxes 

■  Dial-in  users 

The  complete  report,  which  also  includes 
solutions,  information  on  delivery-manage¬ 
ment  tools  and  system  configuration,  and  a 
model  for  calculating  bandwidths,  is  available 
for  $130.  Ferris  also  publishes  a  monthly  re¬ 
search  paper,  the  Ferris  E-Mail  Analyzer.  Call 
415  986-1414.  Hi 


Hands  Across 
the  Internet 


Anew  online  service  may 
do  do-gooders  some  good. 
HandsNet,  a  national  net¬ 
work  of  computer-based  re¬ 
sources  for  nonprofit 


organizations,  is  designed  to 
help  users  stay  current  on 
subjects  that  might  help 
them  make  the  world  a 
better  place  to  live  . 

According  to  the  company, 
based  in  Cupertino,  Calif., 
close  to  2,500  nonprofits  are 
using  HandsNet  to  access 
and  exchange  information  on 
social  issues  ranging  from  le¬ 
gal  services  to  poverty  to 
housing  and  community  de¬ 
velopment.  Organizations  pay 
a  monthly  fee  and  receive 
daily  abstracts  from  newspa¬ 
pers,  wire  services  and  jour¬ 
nals  as  well  as  RFPs  and — 
perhaps  most  important  to 
these  usually  cash-strapped 
entities — information  on 
available  funding  sources. 
Users  can  also  send  and  re¬ 
ceive  mail,  participate  in 
discussions  on  common  con¬ 
cerns  and  distribute  electron¬ 
ic  publications.  HandsNet 
runs  on  Macintosh  and  IBM 
computers.  Monthly  charges 
typically  amount  to  $40, 
which  includes  a  $25  base  fee 
and  additional  online  access 
charges.  For  information  call 
408  257-4500.  M 
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ITS  TRUE. 
OUTSOURONG 

WITHAOOOW 
CAN  SERKKIStY 

AFFECT  YOUR  JOB. 


For  the  better,  of  course.  Add  value  to  re-engineering  efforts.  And,  create  a  sustainable  competitive  advantage. 

Today’s  CIO  must  do  more  than  simply  re-engineer  old  legacy  systems  to  newer  client/server  technology.  You 
must  convert  data  into  information  and  then  into  knowledge  about  your  customers,  prospects,  products  and 
markets.  Take  advantage  of  Acxiom’s  consumer-based  information  integration  services  that  bring  together  internal 
and  external  data  from  mission  critical  systems.  And,  a  selective  outsourcing  strategy  allows  you  to  off-load  tactical, 
routine  operations  and  stay  focused  on  strategic  activities. 

You  lead  the  way,  and  we’ll  help  you  make  it  happen.  Call  1-800-9ACXIOM. 


301  Industrial  Boulevard  /  Conway,  Arkansas  72032 


TRENDLINES 


A  Pacific  Example 

ill  Clinton  isn’t  the  only 
one  looking  toward  the 
Pacific  Rim  these  days.  As 
industry  experts  and  aca¬ 
demics  re-examine  the  so- 
called  “productivity  para¬ 
dox,”  they  are  using  the 
experiences  of  Asia-Pacific 
countries  to  deflate  the  ar¬ 
gument  that  investments  in 
IT  do  not  produce  produc¬ 
tivity  gains. 

A  recent  study  conducted 
by  the  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia  at  Irvine  (UCI)  demon¬ 
strates  that  in  Asia-Pacific 
countries,  a  strong  correla¬ 
tion  exists  between  growth 
in  information  tachnology 
spending  and  growth  in 
gross  domestic  product  and 
productivity.  Moreover,  a 
shift  toward  IT  in  a  coun¬ 
try’s  overall  capital-invest¬ 
ment  mix  is  strongly  related 
to  improved  productivity, 
the  report  suggests.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Korea,  Thailand, 
Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong — 
which  had  the  most 
pronounced  shift  in  invest¬ 
ment  toward  IT  over  the 
past  few  years — also  had 
the  highest  rates  of  produc¬ 
tivity  growth. 

Of  course,  the  United 
States  remains  ahead  of 
Japan  and  the  other  Asian 
countries  in  development 
of  the  information  super¬ 
highway  and  the  application 
of  information  technology 
by  business.  But  “the 
advantage  may  not  last 
long,”  says  Jason  Dedrick, 
UCI  research  associate.  He 
points  out  that  Hong  Kong 
and  Singapore  are  already 
wiring  up  with  fiber  optics 
and  digital  switching,  while 
Japan,  South  Korea  and 
Taiwan  are  planning  their 
own  information  highways. 

“Those  countries  are  also 
placing  great  emphasis  on 
training  IT  professionals,” 


OFF  THE  SHELF 


Managing 

Expectations 

WORKING  WITH  PEOPLE 
WHO  WANT  MORE, 

BETTER,  FASTER,  SOONER, 
NOW! 

By  Naomi  Karten 
Dorset  House  Publishing 
(New  York),  1994 
216  pages,  $18 

Naomi  Karten  wants 
you  to  learn  from 
other  people’s  mis¬ 
takes.  And  from  her  own 
experience  as  an  IS  manag¬ 
er.  And  from  her  childhood, 
her  travels  and  her  leisure 
activities.  Because  her 
new  book,  Managing  Ex¬ 
pectations,  relies  on  obser¬ 
vations  drawn  from  every¬ 
day  life — specifically, 
Karten’s  life — the  reader  is 
constantly  stumbling  upon 
familiar  types  and  situa¬ 
tions.  It’s  the  sort  of  book 
that,  in  conjuring  up  your 
own  past  failures,  prompts 
you  to  slap  your  forehead 
and  cry,  “Of  course!  That’s 
where  I  went  wrong!” 

Karten  believes  that 
while  controlling  your  own 
performance  is  essential  to 
satisfying  customers,  con¬ 
trolling — or  at  least  antici¬ 
pating — others’  perception 
of  your  performance  is  at 
least  as  important.  The 


says  Dedrick.  “We  need  to 
invest  in  our  own  informa¬ 
tion  infrastructure  and  im¬ 
prove  our  education  system 
if  we  hope  to  stay  competi¬ 
tive  in  the  future.”  For  more 
information,  call  714  856- 
5449.  H 


subject  is 

especially  timely  given  the 
business  world’s  current 
exhortations  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  the  customer.  In 
Karten’s  experience,  what 
suppliers  hear  and  what 
customers  think  they  said 
are  often  as  different  as  the 
messages  spoken  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  end  of  a  game 
of  “telephone.” 

The  fault  for  such  mis¬ 
understanding  is  usually  on 
both  sides.  It  can  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  language:  terms  that 
have  precise,  yet  different, 
meanings  in  different  parts 
of  an  organization.  It  can  be 
a  matter  of  context:  IS  per¬ 
sonnel  responding  inappro¬ 
priately  to  a  request  be¬ 
cause  they  failed  to 
understand  the  situation 
that  gave  rise  to  it.  It  can 
be  a  matter  of  communica¬ 
tion  formats:  reports  deliv¬ 
ered  in  hard-to-understand 
text  rather  than  simple 
graphics. 

It  can  also  be  a  matter  of 
history.  Karten  relates  one 
incident  when,  as  an  infor¬ 
mation  systems  manager, 
she  was  confronted  by  a 


hostile  and  suspicious  cus¬ 
tomer  who  informed  her 
repeatedly  that  he  had 
“been  burned  by  IS”  in  the 
past.  Conversely,  she 
describes  her  experience 
as  a  columnist  who  consis¬ 
tently  beat  her  deadlines 
by  a  week:  When  on  one 
occasion  she  handed  in  her 
column  two  days  later  than 
usual  (although  still  five 
days  early),  her  publisher 
was  unjustifiably 
disappointed  in  her. 

But  Managing  Expecta¬ 
tions  is  not  just  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  missed  cues  and 
human  foibles,  and  Karten 
does  not  believe  that  sim¬ 
ply  recognizing  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  sufficient.  Instead, 
she  advises  readers  to  “in¬ 
form  your  customers  that 
expectations  management 
is  a  subject  you  are  now 
paying  more  attention  to, 
and  discuss  how  you  and 
they  can  jointly  improve 
your  ability  to  work  togeth¬ 
er.”  In  addition,  she  even 
recommends  appointing  an 
“expectations  manager” 
and  devotes  the  end  of  her 
book  to  the  role  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  such  a  po¬ 
sition. 

Managing  Expectations 
is  a  worthy  addition  to  the 
customer-focused  curricu¬ 
lum.  For  IS  folks  in  search 
of  the  common  wavelength, 
it  should  more  than  meet 
expectations.  ■■ 


Clarification 

In  the  March  15  CIO  article  “Financial  Affairs,”  the  client/server 
accounting  package  used  by  Russell  Reynolds  Associates  Inc. 
was  identified  incorrectly.  The  company  uses  SunSystems  soft¬ 
ware  from  Systems  Union  Inc., based  in  White  Plains,  N.Y.  Hi 
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The  competition  claims  to  be  ahead 

by  leaps  and  bounds. 


When  they  see  this,  they'll  croak. 


Independent  performance  comparisons  put  the  QMS  1725  Print  System  on  top! 


The  QMS®  1725  delivers  performance  that’s  40% 
faster  than  many  of  its  competitors  in  a  single  user 
test  and  60%  faster  than  network  printers  in  a 
NetWare®  environment  test.  PostScript™  file  tests 
demonstrate  a  2  to  1  advantage  in  performance  over 
these  same  competitors.*  And  its  blazing  speed  is 
just  one  of  the  unigue  features  of  this  exceptional 
network  printer  that  has  the  competition  hopping 
mad  And  now  the  best  is  even  better!  With  the 
1725  SLS,  you  can  easily  upgrade  simply  by  loading 
software  directly  into  your  printer,  virtually  elimi¬ 
nating  the  risks  and  costs  associated  with  old, 
obsolete  technology.  We’re  talking  about  adding  a 
whole  range  of  features... new  operating  systems, 
applications,  the  latest  printer  advances  available. 
And,  if  you  already  have  a  QMS  1725,  an  upgrade 
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Outperforms  all  printers  in  the  critical 
NetWare  environment 


QMS  1725 


HP  LaserJet®  Compaq 
4Si  MX  PageMarq™  20 
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4039  16L 


'Source:  MWA  Consulting,  June  1 993. 


package  lets  you  add  SLS  capability  to  it.  Why  kiss 
a  frog  when  you  can  have  a  prince  the  first  time! 
Through  the  power  and  flexibility  of  Crown™ 
technology,  the  QMS  1725  and  the  QMS  1725  SLS 
perform  as  network  nodes  in  mixed  environments 
while  receiving,  interpreting,  spooling,  storing, 
compiling,  rasterizing,  and  printing  different 
documents  -  all  at  the  same  time. 

Hop  to  it  and  call  800  535-8896  Dept.  4011  for 
more  information  and  a  free  copy  of  The  Guide  to 
Network  Printing. 


For  service  on  QMS  and  other  products,  call  800  762-8894  (U.S.) 
Q-Fax  800  633-7213  •  E-mail:  info@qms.com  •  Canada  800  263-5508 


QMS.  the  QMS  logo  and  Crown  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  QMS,  Inc.  One  Magnum  Pass,  Mobile,  AL  36618,  205  633-4300.  PostScript  is  a  trademark  of  Adobe  Systems  Incorporated  which  may 
be  registered  in  certain  jurisdictions.  All  other  product  and  company  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  All  results  reported  at  each  printer's  highest  resolution  available. 


TANDEM,  HIMALAYA  AND  THE  TANDEM  LOGO  ARE  TRADEMARKS  OF  TANDEM  COMPUTERS  INCORPORATED.  TPC-C  BENCHMARK.  TPMC  AND  TPC-C  ARE  TRADEMARKS  OF  THE  TRANSACTION  PROCESSING  COUNCIL  ALL  OTHER  TRADEMARKS  OR  REGISTERED  TRADEMARKS  ARE  THE  PROPERTY  OF  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  COMPANIES 


A  MYTH  EXPLODED!  AUDITED  TESTS  SHOW  THAT  TANDEM  HIMALAYA  SERVERS  DELIVER  50% 
MORE  PERFORMANCE-AT  25%  LESS  COST-THAN  COMPARABLE  MODELS  FROM  HP. 


The  independently 


USS/TPMC* 


COST  COMPARISON 


audited  TPC-C  bench-  $3000 


mark  is  the  best  recog¬ 


nized  test  available  for 


evaluating  the  perfor¬ 


mance  and  cost  of 


servers  for  real-world, 


on-line  applications. 


So  you  can  imagine 


our  excitement  when 


the  official  TPC-C 


results  for  Tandem’s 


RISC-based  NonStop 
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“Tandem’s  Himalaya  server  pricing  is  very 
aggressive,  among  the  leaders  in  the  open  system 
industry.  Lingering  myths  about  the  costs  of 
Tandem’s  fault -tolerance  are  erased  by  this  proof.’ 

-Peter  Kastner,  Vice  President 
The  Aberdeen  Group 


servers  deliver  better 


value  than  any  of 


the  HP  models  tested. 


We  rest  our  case. 


Search  the  world  over. 


but  you  won’t  find 


better  value  in  an 


open  server.  For  a 


free  executive  sum¬ 


mary  of  the  TPC-C 


benchmark  study 


and  a  free  copy  of 


“Open  Computing 


Himalaya  K10000  open  servers  were  compared  for  Business,”  call  1-800-959-2492  ext.  817  today. 


with  several  models  from  HP’s  9000  series.  As 
you  can  see  from  the  chart,  Tandem  Himalaya 
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INSIGHTS 


Service  with  a  What? 


If  the  sales  clerks  at 
some  supposedly 
customer-focused 
retailers  were  to  finish 
the  following  statement — 
the  customer  is  always 
(blank) — the  responses 
might  not  be  printable 

BY  RICHARD  PASTORE 


In  writing  for  CIO,  I’ve  covered 
many  companies’  zealous  com¬ 
mitments  to  improving  customer 
service,  but  I’ve  never  had  the 
experience  of  being  part  of  such 
a  drive  myself.  Not  until  last  year’s 
holiday  season,  that  is,  when — not 
content  with  the  exorbitant  salary 
lavished  upon  me  at  the  magazine — 
I  took  a  temporary  position  as  a  stock 
clerk  with  a  local  retailer.  In  my  two 
months  there,  I  gained  two  impor¬ 
tant  insights.  One  was  how  to  stack 
Dustbuster  vacuums  in  eye-pleasing ' 
pyramidal  displays.  The  other  was 
that  customer-service  initiatives  live 
or  die  on  the  quality  of  their  delivery 
mechanisms — store  employees  and 
their  support  systems — not  on  fea¬ 
tures  or  catchy  mottoes. 

Yes,  this  particular  chain  gives  has¬ 
sle-free  returns.  Yes,  it  beats  com¬ 
petitors’  prices.  And  it  does  stock 
the  better  brands.  These  are  excel¬ 
lent  customer-service  “features.” 
But  for  this  retailer,  and  for  many 
other  firms  in  the  service  industries, 
poor  delivery  mechanisms  render 
such  features  moot. 

At  my  store — a  consumer-elec¬ 
tronics,  housewares,  appliances  and 
sporting-goods  chain  serving  the 
Northeast — customer-service  deliv¬ 
ery  mechanisms  were  disinterested 
at  best  and  dysfunctional  at  worst. 


And  it’s  the  company’s  fault.  It  is 
hiring  unwitting  saboteurs  and  en¬ 
trusting  them  with  its  service  repu¬ 
tation  and  million-dollar  computer 
support  system. 

Mottoes  and  mission  statements 
abound.  “Legendary”  customer  ser¬ 
vice  is  the  chain’s  proclaimed  goal.  It 
wants  a  reputation  as  the  best  of  the 
best.  The  credo  resides  in  the  em¬ 
ployee-orientation  booklet,  the  bul¬ 
letin  boards  and  the  lunchroom.  One 
place  it  doesn’t  reside  is  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  a  good  many  of  the 
store’s  hourly  workers.  In  just  a 
week’s  time,  I  could  see  that  these 
folks  were  on  a  different  wavelength. 
Consider  these  unsolicited  testimo¬ 
nials.  From  a  stock-distribution  clerk: 
“I  hate  customers.”  From  a  sales¬ 
person,  in  regard  to  a  shopper  in¬ 
quiring  about  a  blender:  “Tell  her  to 
get  lost.” 

I  assume  the  company  president 
meets  with  customers  formally  once 
or  twice  a  year.  Maybe  the  store 
manager  deals  with  a  few  customers 
each  day  (probably  irate  ones).  But 
these  indifferent  souls  interact  with 
hundreds  of  customers  each  day. 
That’s  scary. 

OK,  maybe  you  can’t  expect  much 
from  college  students  earning  $5  an 
hour.  But  what  about  the  commis¬ 
sioned  salespeople  in  cameras,  video 
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How  to  build  an 
upwardly  mobile 
organization 


It  starts  with  greater  productivity. 
Productivity  that  comes  from  captur¬ 
ing  information  correctly  the  first 
time.  And  from  putting  information 
into  the  hands  of  the  people  who 
need  it.  Where  they  need  it.  When 
they  need  it. 

That's  the  power  of  mobile  comput¬ 
ing.  And  that's  why  you  should  be 
coming  to  us. 

Because  we  have  the  tools,  the  part¬ 
nerships,  and  the  experience  to  pro¬ 
vide  end-to-end  mobile  computing 
solutions.  To  make  your  people  more 
productive.  And  your  business  more 
profitable.  In  a  lot  less  time.  With 
considerably  less  risk. 

We'll  give  you  advanced  technology 
and  proven,  industry  standard  systems 


design.  Exclusive  power  management 
systems  for  extended  battery  life.  A 
full  range  of  wireless  communication 
options.  MS-DOS  compatibility 

Plus  backlit  screens.  PCMCIA 
expandability.  And  full  field  upgrade- 
ability.  In  some  of  the  industry's  small¬ 
est,  lightest,  most  portable  packages. 
All  backed  by  the  resources  of  the 
world's  second  largest  computer 
maker. 

That's  precisely  why  more  than  a 
hundred  companies  worldwide  have 


PROFITS 


chosen  Fujitsu  mobile  computing 
solutions  for  their  upwardly  mobile 
organizations.  And  why  you  should 
call  1-800-831-3183  for  a  free  copy  of 
our  white  paper,  "USING  MOBILE 
COMPUTERS  AS  STRATEGIC 
BUSINESS  TOOLS." 

It  could  be  one  of  the  smartest 
moves  you've  ever  made. 

FUJITSU 

COMPUTERS,  COMMUNICATIONS, 
MICROELECTRONICS 


and  vacuums — they  should  be  happy 
to  kiss  customers’  feet,  right?  Well, 
at  this  store,  I  saw  the  vacuum  crew 
disappear  for  20  minutes  at  a  time, 
leaving  shoppers  to  fend  for  them¬ 
selves.  I  watched  a  young  couple 
spend  15  minutes  puzzling  over  the 
array  of  Hoover  uprights,  crawling 
around  on  the  floor  looking  for  an 
outlet  to  plug  in  the  demo  model.  No 
one  was  there  to  help  them. 

In  cameras,  one  saleswoman  clear¬ 
ly  had  better  things  in  mind  than 
waiting  on  confused  holiday  shoppers. 
She  acted  like  she  was  doing  cus¬ 
tomers  a  favor  by  silently  handing 
them  display  models  from  behind  a 
glass  window.  Like  that  will  help 
someone  figure  out  whether  this  Pen- 
tax  model  has  a  deeper  depth  of  field 
than  that  Canon.  Depth  of  what? 

In  video,  the  obsequious  salesman 
complimented  a  shopper  on  his  choice 
of  camcorder  but  then  became  short 
and  condescending  when  the  cus¬ 
tomer  balked  at  forking  over  an  ex¬ 
tra  $120  for  the  optional  store  ser¬ 
vice-protection  plan.  “Come  here  and 
look  at  all  these  moving  parts.  It’s 
gonna  break,  you  know.”  (Personally, 
I  try  to  put  salespeople  off  by  pre¬ 
tending  I  have  a  relative  who  repairs 
this  stuff  professionally,  and  even 
then  they  pressure  me.) 

Finally,  like  most  big  department 
stores,  this  one  comes  with  a 
counter  labeled  with  the  mis¬ 
nomer  “Customer  Service.”  Here’s 
where  we  should  find  the  real  am¬ 
bassadors  of  the  company  credo. 
Why  then,  does  nobody  back  there 
smile?  Ever?  Why,  when  a  customer 
has  waited  20  minutes  and  finally 
makes  it  to  the  head  of  the  line,  does 
the  service  person  ignore  him  while 
she  sorts  paperwork  and  attends  to 
other  back-office  tasks?  Would  it  be 
so  hard  just  to  look  up  and  say,  “I’ll 
be  with  you  in  just  a  minute,  sir”? 
The  guy  must  have  felt  like  Claude 
Rains  standing  there  naked. 

Computers  also  compromise  cus¬ 
tomer  service,  especially  when  they 
fall  into  the  wrong  hands.  This  store’s 
merchandise  system  logs  inventory, 
pricing  and  product  information,  and 
is  intended  to  keep  track  of  what’s 


on  the  sales  floor  and  what’s  stored 
upstairs  in  the  stockroom.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  it’s  a  tedious  mess.  It  takes 
several  steps  for  salespeople  and 
stock  clerks  to  enter  and  update 
counts  for  everything  transferred 
between  stockroom  and  sales  floor. 
Users,  myself  included,  corrupted  it 
every  day.  Since  everyone  was  al¬ 
ways  in  a  rush,  particularly  during 
the  holiday  season,  even  the  consci¬ 
entious  occasionally  cut  corners  and 
skipped  entering  counts.  Much  of 
the  stockroom  staff  couldn’t  give 
two  beans  about  the  integrity  of  the 
inventory  system  anyway. 


Companies  that  deify 
customer  service  must 
realize  it’s  the  lowliest 
employee  who  delivers  the 
goods,  and  that’s  where 
they  must  refocus  their 
attention. 


Customers  are  directly  and  indi¬ 
rectly  affected  by  this  system  mis¬ 
handling.  A  shopper  wants  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  humidifier  that’s  sold  out  on 
the  store  shelf.  Looking  it  up  in  the 
system  shows  that  it’s  out  of  stock, 
but  chances  are  there  are  several  sit¬ 
ting  upstairs  in  the  warehouse.  I 
spotted  dusty  clock  radios  up  there 
that  may  never  get  sold,  because  the 
system  says  they’re  all  gone,  and  I 
was  too  busy  to  log  them  in  or  lug 
them  down  to  the  sales  floor  (heck,  I 
had  those  Dustbusters  to  stack). 

System  inefficiencies  disenchant 
customers  (and  cost  the  store  sales) 
by  misappropriating  employee  time. 
Merchandise-transfer  orders,  pre¬ 
entered  by  department  managers, 
often  got  prematurely  purged  by  the 
system,  forcing  stock  pickers  to  la¬ 
boriously  re-enter  them  from  scratch 
before  they  could  pull  any  inventory. 
The  stock  crew  embarks  on  daily 
warehouse  goose  chases  for  items 
the  system  guarantees  are  there  but 


that  turn  out  to  be  AWOL.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  clerks  don’t  have  time  to 
bring  down  enough  Nintendo  games 
to  satisfy  sale-incited  shoppers.  This 
forfeits  countless  sales  to  the  store’s 
eight  major  competitors  situated 
within  a  1.5-mile  radius.  Not  to  men¬ 
tion  customer  goodwill. 

Rain  checks — testimonials  to  a 
poor  merchandise-planning  system. 
Like  rows  of  paper  tombstones,  yel¬ 
low  slips  mark  “Mortal  Kombat” 
cartridges  and  waffle  irons  in  the 
warehouse.  Their  abundance  corre¬ 
sponds  to  an  equal  number  of  dissat¬ 
isfied  customers  who  couldn’t  get  an 
item  because  the  store  failed  to  an¬ 
ticipate  demand.  Worse,  many  of  the 
slips  I  saw  were  so  old  they  were  de¬ 
composing.  Why  would  customers 
get  rain  checks  and  never  come  in 
for  the  item,  I  wondered.  I  received 
an  answer  recently  when  a  co-work¬ 
er  complained  to  me  that  it  had  been 
five  weeks  and  the  store  never 
called  to  tell  him  his  “rain-checked” 
electric  blanket  had  arrived.  “Don’t 
ask  me,  pal.  I  just  worked  there,”  I 
responded  in  a  flashback  of  corpo¬ 
rate  attitude. 

What’s  the  solution  for  all  this? 
Certainly  this  firm  should  try 
to  streamline  and  foolproof  its 
store-based  inventory-control  sys¬ 
tem  and  merchandise-planning  deci¬ 
sion.  support.  Or,  better  yet,  retire  it 
and  purchase  something  rooted  in 
the  1990s.  But  what  about  the  per¬ 
sonnel?  The  store  can’t  hire  the  cast 
of  Up  With  People  to  work  its  cus¬ 
tomer-service  counter  or  pay  stock 
clerks  $35  an  hour  (I  wish).  This 
chain  does  make  an  effort.  It  rewards 
associates  who  inspire  positive  cus¬ 
tomer  letters  with  premium  parking 
spaces  (right  near  the  dumpster!) 
and  shiny  badges  for  their  lapels. 
Now  there’s  incentive.  As  a  stopgap 
measure,  it  might  try  teaching  cus¬ 
tomer-service  people  to  smile. 

But  seriously,  this  retailer,  and 
other  companies  that  deify  customer 
service,  must  realize  it’s  the  lowliest 
employee  who  delivers  the  goods, 
and  that’s  where  they  must  refocus 
their  attention.  Try  reengineering 
the  delivery  mechanisms.  BE! 
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General  Machinery  (A  Division  off  Wheaton  Industries,  Inc. 


The  CIO's  Perspective  On 

Multimedia 


only  250  employees,  its  relatively 
small  size  has  not  prevented  it 
from  accelerating  to  the  forefront 
of  manufacturing  technology  - 
including  online  multimedia  job 
support  and  cross-departmental 
desktop  conferencing.  The  result 
has  been  more  effective  and 
efficient  communications 
companywide. 

Here’s  an  inside  look  at  how 
IBM  multimedia  technology  has 
helped  General  Machinery  not 
only  improve  communications  - 
but  also  cut  cycle  time  by  60  percent. 
This  special  section  is  highlighted 
by  an  interview  with  General 
Machinery’s  “CIO  for 
Multimedia”  -  Jack  Lowry,  direc¬ 
tor  of  information  technology. 
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hen  most  people  think  of 
manufacturing,  they  think 
of  huge  machines,  show¬ 
ers  of  sparks  and  shrieks  of 
drills.  But  today’s  plant  floor  is 
increasingly  an  information¬ 
intensive  environment. 
Cutting-edge  manufacturers 
demand  not  only  precise  com¬ 
puterized  controls  of 
manufacturing  processes,  but 
also  sophisticated,  “just-in- 
time”  job  support  for  workers. 

One  of  the  most  active 
adopters  of  new  technology  is 
General  Machinery,  a  custom 
manufacturer  of  precision  pro¬ 
duction  equipment  based  in 
Millville,  New  Jersey.  While 
General  Machinery  itself  has 
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The  Multimedia  Plant  Floor 


A  plant  floor  worker  needing  to  make  a  machine 
adjustment  sees  the  task  illustrated  ahead  of  time 
thanks  to  Hill -color  images  displayed  on  his  PC 
next  to  work  instructions. 

A  foreman  wishing  to  document  “build” 
procedures  first  zooms  in  with  a  camcorder, 
then  captures  the  footage  on  his  PC  and  anno¬ 
tates  the  video  clip  with  a  voiceover. 

Futuristic?  Sure  -  but  it’s  happening  today 
at  General  Machinery.  “We  are  surprised  that 
we  are  on  the  leading  edge  with  this  technology, 

because  it  is 
just  a  com¬ 
mon-sense 
approach,”  says 
Jack  Lowry, 
director  of 
information 
technology. 
“We  suspect 
that  many 
more  manufac¬ 
turers  will  be 
looking  at  this 
type  of  tech¬ 
nology  very 
shortly.” 

The  com¬ 
mon  theme  at 
General 
Machinery  has  been  the  integration  of  infor¬ 
mation.  Multimedia,  for  example,  integrates 
multiple  media  types  into  a  single  communica¬ 
tion  stream,  while  databases  manage  the 
information  flow.  The  company’s  IBM 
AS/400®  databases  include  MAPICS®/DB 
(Manufacturing  Accounting  Production 
Information  Control  System/Data  Base)  and 
PES  (Product  Engineering  Support/400). 
MAPICS  helps  employees  deal  with  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  manufacturing  machines  that  contain 
thousands  of  discrete  parts.  PES  tracks  engi¬ 
neering  changes  and  product  feedback  from 
users,  customers,  and  vendors,  allowing  the 
company  to  identify  problems  and  set  priorities. 

From  paper  to  Paperless 

General  Machinery  is  a  division  of  Wheaton 
Industries,  Inc.,  a  diversified  manufacturer  and 
leading  supplier  of  state-of-the-art  glass  and 
plastic  containers  for  the  pharmaceutical,  cos¬ 
metic,  scientific  and  specialty  care  industries. 
Wheaton  customers  demand  exacting  specifica¬ 
tions  for  their  containers;  tolerances  can  be  as 
tight  as  l/5000th  of  an  inch.  General 
Machinery  designs  and  builds  most  of 
Wheaton’s  plastics  production  equipment  as  well 
as  custom  machinery  for  the  industrial  and  mili¬ 
tary  markets. 

Though  General  Machinery  has  long  prided 
itself  on  high  quality,  its  product  development 
time  needed  to  be  improved  in  order  to  remain 


competitive.  In  1990,  it  was  taking  the  compa¬ 
ny  24  months  to  go  from  concept  to  delivered 
machine.  “There  was  no  formal,  automated 
manufacturing  system,”  explains  John  Glowacki, 
vice  president  and  general  manager,  who  joined 
General  Machinery  in  1989.  “Everything  was 
done  manually,  on  paper.” 

Under  the  technology  leadership  of  Jack 
Lowry,  General  Machinery  decided  to  exploit 
information  integration  as  a  way  to  reengineer 
and  accelerate  its  business.  To  accomplish  this, 
the  company  utilizes  IBM  hardware,  software 
and  consulting  services.  “The  value  added  by 
IBM  experts  has  been  an  important  factor  in  our 
success,”  says  Glowacki.  “Their  knowledge 
helped  us  put  all  the  pieces  in  place.” 

The  company’s  success  with  integrating 
information  is  apparent  through  numerous 
process  improvements.  Chief  among  these 
improvements  is  development  cycle  time,  which 
has  dropped  from  24  months  to  about  10 
months,  with  further  cuts  expected. 

While  many  of  its  software  solutions  run  on 
IBM’s  AS/400  platform,  a  number  of  critical 
multimedia  components  are  based  on  low-cost 
IBM  ValuePoint™  computers.  These  affordable 
OS/2®  solutions  include  IBM’s  Paperless 
Manufacturing  Workplace,  an  application  suite 
that  supports  the  creation,  revision,  distribution 
and  display  of  electronic  work  instructions  using 
multiple  media.  Also  critical  is  IBM’s  Person  to 
Person™  software,  which  allows  employees  to 
share  visual  information  “live”  on  their  PC 
screens  with  colleagues  across  the  building  or 
even  miles  away,  using  office  telephones  and 
networked  PCs. 
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Paperless  Manufacturing  Workplace 
General  Machinery  sees  Paperless  Manufacturing 
Workplace  -  or  “Paperless,”  as  the  company  calls 
it  -  as  a  tool  with  great  potential.  “Pictures  tell 
more  than  a  thousand  words,”  notes  Andy 
Dimacale,  systems  administrator.  “Instead  of 
trying  to  interpret  text  instructions,  our  plant 
floor  people  can  now  use  Paperless  to  actually  see 
what  they  need  to  do.  This  information  is  given 
to  them  at  the  exact  moment  they  need  it, 
because  the  images  and  video  clips  are  synchro¬ 
nized  with  the  delivery  of  step-by-step 
instructions.  The  information  is  also  consistent.” 

“When  you’re  building  a  machine  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  parts,  there  isn't  one  ‘expert’  on  how 
the  whole  machine  goes  together,”  says  Lowry. 
“But  with  Paperless  and  P2P  [Person  to 
Person],  we  are  trying  to  embed  a  continuous 
source  of  expertise  into  the  build  process.  As  the 
build  process  continues,  the  expert  changes,  but 
the  interface  to  that  expert  stays  constant.” 

Work  orders  created  with  Paperless  can 
include  a  wide  variety  of  media.  For  playback. 
General  Machinery'  uses  IBM  ValuePoint  com¬ 
puters  or  IBM  Industrial  Computers  equipped 
with  an  IBM  ActionMedia  II  Display  Adapter. 
This  optional  adapter  allows  the  company  to  dis¬ 
play,  high-quality,  full-motion  video  -  as  well  as 
audio  and  high-quality  images  -  right  on  the 
plant  floor.  The  adapter  also  enables  the  com¬ 


pany’s  Person  to  Person  software  to  support 
videoconferencing. 

Preparing  work  order  modules  with  video 
clips  and  images  is  surprisingly  easy.  A  con¬ 
sumer  camcorder  is  used  to  collect  video  clips  of 
the  manufacturing  process.  Still  images  are  then 
imported  into  a  paint  program  for  marking  up 
with  text  captions  and  other  visual  aids.  The  fin¬ 
ished  image  is  then  ready  for  inclusion  in  an 
instruction  sequence. 

At  General  Machinery,  there  is  no  video  pro¬ 
duction  or  multimedia  department.  Instead, 
there  are  simply  engineers,  planners  and  plant 
floor  operators  who  are  communicating  better 
with  IBM  multimedia  tools.  Even  the  informa¬ 
tion  systems  support  function  is  small,  consisting 
of  only  three  people. 


Person  to  Person  -  “visual”  reality7 
To  support  realtime,  live  communications, 
General  Machinery7  turns  to  IBM’s  Person  to 
Person  (P2P)  collaborative  computing  software. 
In  a  software-only  configuration,  P2P  enables 
two  or  more  colleagues  working  remotely  to 
share  their  PC  screens  while  they  speak  by  tele¬ 
phone.  When  supported  by 


an  IBM  ActionMedia  II  adapter,  P2P  also 
enables  desktop  videoconferencing.  P2P  sup¬ 
ports  OS/2  and  Windows  workstations,  with 
future  support  planned  for  AIX®. 

“Sharing  information  across  PC  screens  is 
very  powerful,”  says  Lowry.  “You  can  both  see 
the  same  information  as  you  are  talking.  That's 
important,  because  otherwise  people  tend  to 
develop  their  own  mental  picture  of  things  that 
are  described  to  them,  and  often  this  picture  is 
incorrect.  To  see  things  while  you  are  communi¬ 
cating  makes  a  big  difference. 

“Every  time  we  look  at  P2P,  we  have  a  new 
application  for  it.  It  started  off  as  a  utility  for 
plant  floor  people  to  contact  engineering.  Now 
I  am  seeking  to  extend  P2P  to  my  sister  divi¬ 
sions  and  possibly  to  our  customers  and 
suppliers. 

“Tools  like  Paperless  and  P2P  just  make 
sense,"  continues  Lowry.  "The  resources  that 
we  have  are  limited.  Paperless  and  P2P  help 
extend  our  organization  and  allow  us  to  operate 
more  efficiently.  A  lot  of  the  ‘walls’  between 
departments  are  coming  down.” 

Why  IBM 

“As  far  as  I  know,  there  isn’t  any  other  company 
besides  IBM  that  offers  one-stop  shopping  for 
all  the  hardware  and  software  needed  for  total 
manufacturing  integration,”  Lowry  notes. 
“That's  important.  I  want  to  worry  about 
reengineering  the  business ,  not  about  integrating 
software  and  hardware. 

“We  knew  that  if  we  kept  on  track  and  fol¬ 
lowed  some  basic  directions  from  IBM  on  what 
solutions  work  well  together,  we  would  mini¬ 
mize  a  lot  of  the  tough  implementation  issues. 
In  choosing  IBM,  it  was  easy  to  put  a  sophisti¬ 
cated  solution  together  and  then  concentrate  on 
what  we  really  wanted  to  do:  reengineer  the 
business.”  • 


As  far  as  I  know,  there  isn’t  any  other  company 
besides  IBM  that  offers  one-stop  shopping  for 
all  the  hardware  and  sofhvare  needed  for  total 
manufacturing  integration.  That’s  important. 
Jack  Lowry 
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fin  Interview  with  Jach  Lowry,  Director  of 
Inforwatioo  Technology,  General  Machinery 


You’ve  been  trying  to  reduce  cycle  time  at 
General  Machinery.  What  opportunities 
have  you  found? 

LOWRY:  Reducing  cycle  time  involves  all 
aspects  of  the  business.  It’s  not  simply  making  a 
product  faster.  It  is  moving  decisions  through 
the  system  faster.  From  the  conception  of  an 
order  -  how  fast  you  get  that  into  your  system, 
and  how  fast  it’s  reacted  to.  How  fast  you  gen¬ 
erate  a  purchase  order.  Everything. 

Cycle  time  is  so  critical.  And  the  key  to 
reducing  it  is  integrating  your  business  processes. 


plant  floor.  And  better-quality  machines  -  they 
just  go  together  better. 

I’m  also  getting  better  satisfaction  on  the 
plant  floor.  Most  workers  will  tell  you  they  nor¬ 
mally  spend  half  their  time  running  around 
doing  dumb  things.  I’ve  always  heard  the  story, 
“If  you  just  give  me  the  parts,  I’ll  make  it  hap¬ 
pen.”  That’s  what  we’re  going  to  do.  We  are 
going  to  give  them  the  parts  they  need,  in  the 
right  sequence,  documented  correctly.  And  I 
use  technology  to  pull  that  off. 

Does  this  relate  to  ISO  9001? 


Does  IBM’s  Paperless  Manufacturing 
Workplace  software  help? 

LOWRY:  Paperless  has  got  a  lot  to  do  with  it. 
It  is  actually  changing  our  structure. 

We  are  using  Paperless  to  document  our 
build  procedures.  For  example,  what  is  the  exact 
sequence  of  parts  needed  to  produce  a  machine 
of  6,000  items?  Paperless  allows  us  to  look,  very 
precisely,  at  how  we  are  sequencing  production. 
I  can  tie  that  information  back  to  my  MRP  sys¬ 
tem.  And  in  the  end,  I  can  give  the  production 
worker  on  the  plant  floor  a  day’s  worth  of  parts. 
He  gets  a  little  box  out  there,  and  he  has  every 
part  he  needs  to  do  eight  hours  worth  of  work. 

So  Paperless  is  actually  going  back  to  my 
MRP  system,  which  is  MAPICS,  and  making 
that  even  tighter  than  it  was  originally.  I  can  get 
very,  very  aggressive  on  my  MRP  scheduling, 
because  Paperless  gives  me  a  level  of  detail  off 
the  plant  floor  that  I  didn’t  have  before  in  just 
building  materials  and  instruction  lists.  It’s  giv¬ 
ing  us  an  advantage  through  better  scheduling, 
less  inventory,  and  more  productive  work  on  the 


LOWRY:  A  lot  of  what  we  are  doing  actually 
ties  into  ISO.  ISO  is  an  international  certifica¬ 
tion  that  requires  heavy  documentation,  and 
Paperless  is  a  great  tool  to  cover  a  lot  of  its 
requirements. 

Paperless  is  going  to  document  most  of  my 
procedures  -  how  I  build  things,  how  I  service, 
how  I  repair  and  how  I  maintain.  When  some¬ 
one  wants  to  know  how  you  build  that  machine, 
Paperless  can  tell  you  how.  When  someone  asks 
how  you  make  that  part,  Paperless  can  tell  you 
how.  How  do  you  service  that?  Paperless. 

So  rather  than  have  a  paper  manual,  I  am 
going  to  have  a  paperless  manual.  I  can  control 
it  better  and  be  much  more  dynamic  with  it.  In 
fact,  once  you  get  started  with  something  like 
Paperless,  you  may  think  it  is  just  for  ISO,  but  it 
will  actually  help  you  redefine  your  business. 

How  did  you  document  your  procedures  in 
the  past? 

LOWRY:  A  year  ago,  the  way  we  built  a 
machine  was  with  a  photo  album.  We  are  elimi- 
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nating  that  by  using  Paperless.  The  photo  is 
inside  the  PC.  When  we  make  on-the-fly 
changes  on  the  plant  floor,  I  can  capture  and 
track  the  changes  with  Paperless.  We  are  going 
to  be  able  to  get  a  handle  on  change  manage¬ 
ment  and  stop  doing  dumb  things  to  ourselves. 
In  the  past,  there  was  a  tendency  not  to  docu¬ 
ment  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  revisions. 

Can  you  make  the  software  changes  on  the 
plant  floor? 

LOWRY:  The  initial  input  for  the  Paperless  pro¬ 
cedure  is  going  to  come  off  the  plant  floor.  It 
will  be  generated  by  plant  floor  personnel,  and 
then  it  will  go  through  a  review  process. 

My  three  foremen  are  all  now  computer- 
literate  -  in  fact,  they  all  now  have  PCs  at  home. 
From  people  who  had  no  technology  four  years 
ago,  they  are  at  a  point  now  where  they  have 
asked  to  do  PC  work  from  home.  They  will  dial 
in  and  do  their  paperwork  on  their  home  PC. 
And  when  they  come  in,  they  can  get  right  into 
making  the  day  happen. 

What  other  technologies  are  you  looking  at? 

LOWRY:  We  are  getting  into  voice  recognition, 
using  IBM’s  continuous  speech  recognition 
technology.  We  will  be  able  to  talk  to  our  injec¬ 
tion  blow-molding  machines,  because  there  is  a 
PC  attached  to  each  machine.  There  are  certain 
commands  we  can  have  voice-generated.  It  frees 
up  the  operator  from  having  to  worry  about  a 
keyboard. 

Voice  recognition  has  applications  not  only  on 
our  plant  floor,  but  in  areas  such  as  order  entry. 
So  we  are  looking  at  that  as  a  new  direction. 

What  about  video? 

LOWRY:  We’re  starting  to  put  TV  on  our  net¬ 
work.  It’s  our  own  concept  of  interactive 
television.  Live  TV  can  reduce  the  cycle  time  for 
reacting  to  a  situation.  We  can  see  what’s  going 
on  as  it  is  happening.  And  we  can  react  to  that  a 
lot  faster. 

If  we  need  a  video  of  a  problem  in  a  plant  in 
Puerto  Rico,  we  can  watch  it  on  TV  here. 
Normally,  we  would  have  to  wait  two  days  to 


receive  a  videotape  showing  the  problem.  It 
would  be  much  more  dynamic  if  we  could  do 
interactive  television.  We  could  have  somebody 
there  with  a  video  camera  sending  TV  video  live 
to  us.  We  could  view  what's  going  on  and  com¬ 
municate  what  we  want  to  focus  in  on.  And  we 
could  store  that  video  here  on  our  system. 

Sometimes  we  have  situations  in  a  plant 
where  a  machine  is  not  running  well  and  they 
are  not  sure  why.  And  we’ll  have  to  send  some¬ 
one  as  far  away  as  China  to  have  a  look.  In  many 
cases,  it  takes  someone  just  looking  at  it  to  say, 
“Oh,  you  didn’t  do  this.”  And  if  you  could  just 
view  that  through  TV,  the  time  and  cost  savings 
could  be  tremendous. 

What  are  you  using  to  interface  your  com¬ 
puters  with  TV? 

LOWRY:  IBM  PS/2®  TV.  It’s  a  little  platform 
that  sits  beneath  the  monitor  and  allows  you  to 
play  TV  on  your  monitor.  We  got  them,  put 
them  in,  and  in  a  day  we  had  it  going.  It  was  too 
easy. 

You  stay  consistently  with  IBM  technology. 
Why? 

LOWRY:  If  you  stay  consistent  with  the  tech¬ 
nology  you  are  using,  adding  more  things  to  it  is 
just  another  step,  just  another  increment  of 
sophistication  and  complexity.  Using  somebody 
else’s  technology  would  be  much  more  difficult 
than  simply  using  IBM.  We  are  in  the  business 
of  reengineering  here.  We  are  not  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  systems  integration. 

The  counterargument  is  that  you  get  locked 
into  the  ideas  of  one  vendor  .  .  . 

LOWRY:  That  may  be  true  if  you  are  using  a 
small  one-vendor  shop,  but  I  feel  very  comfort¬ 
able  using  IBM  and  its  selection  of  products, 
because  they  deal  with  so  many  different  types  of 
businesses.  They  generally  cover  all  the  things 
I’m  looking  for. 

I’ve  seen  a  lot  of  IBM  technology  that  helps 
the  handicapped  to  use  the  computer.  When 
you  are  on  the  plant  floor  building  products,  in 
many  ways  you  are  handicapped.  You  can’t  nec¬ 
essarily  access  a  monitor  that  quickly,  or  you’ve 
got  your  hands  full.  So  some  of  the  applications 
that  are  intended  for  the  handicapped,  we  could 
use.  Voice  recognition  -  there’s  something  that 
we  didn’t  even  anticipate  needing,  and  IBM  had 
an  excellent  solution.  A  device  on  your  head  that 
you  can  use  as  a  pointer.  The  list  goes  on. 

What  about  the  future? 

LOWRY:  I’  m  thinking  about  heads-up  displays 
(a  small  pair  of  glasses  that  has  a  virtual  monitor 
in  it),  which  are  just  starting  to  come  out  now. 
It  may  not  be  cost-effective  today  for  us,  but  I 
know  that  in  a  couple  of  years  it  will  be.  And  I 
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know  when  that  happens,  I  am  going  to  look  to  IBM  for  that 
solution. 

It  gets  scary  when  you  start  getting  creative  with  technolo¬ 
gy.  And  that’s  the  advantage  of  using  somebody  like  IBM. 
They  have  products  that  address  so  many  different  areas  that  I 
can  be  free  to  be  as  creative  as  I  possibly  can. 


IBM  Multimedia  Consulting  and  Services  is 
pleased  to  present  this  special  multimedia 
editorial  section. This  bimonthly  forum 
explores  how  IBM  multimedia  technology  is 
reenergizing  business  with  an  exciting  new 
vision  of  interactive  communications. 


How  have  you  used  IBM’s  Person  to  Person  software? 

LOWRY:  We  have  about  six  nodes  of  that  now,  and  we’re 
expanding.  We’ve  embedded  it  into  Paperless  and  we’re  going 
to  use  it  for  internal  two-way  video  communication. 

Phone  communication  may  be  personal,  but  it  still  has  a 
degree  of  impersonality.  When  you  work  face  to  face  with 
someone,  I  think  that  there  is  more  of  a  buy-in  on  what  you 
are  talking  about.  And  I  think  that  P2P  is  a  way  of  getting 
people  more  committed  to  each  other.  I  firmly  believe  that. 
You  get  more  of  a  buy-in. 

How  should  people  think  about  the  importance  of  multi- 
media  as  they  reengineer  their  companies? 

LOWRY:  I  look  at  multimedia  as  an  investment  in  the  most 
important  assets  that  you  have  in  a  company  -  your  people. 
The  more  comfort  they  have  in  what  they  are  doing  and  how 
they  are  doing  it,  the  more  user-friendly  their  tools  are,  the 
better  job  they  are  going  to  do. 

It  is  hard  to  put  a  dollar  to  that,  but  I  know  that  most  days 
I  see  a  lot  of  smiling  faces  here.  I  have  people  who  want  to 
come  to  work.  I  have  people  who  stay  late  on  their  own.  I 
have  people  dialing  in  from  home  on  their  own.  And  I  want  to 
continue  that.  If  that  means  I  have  to  put  more  money  into 
multimedia  to  pull  that  off,  then  I  am  going  to  do  it. 

Some  people  will  give  lip  service  to  multimedia  but  say, 
“Let  some  other  companies  pioneer  and  perfect  it.” 

LOWRY:  Well,  then  you  are  always  going  to  be  the  one  chas¬ 
ing  the  pioneer. 

If  someone  is  waiting  for  something  to  stabilize  or  be  per¬ 
fected,  it  is  probably  never  going  to  happen.  Technology 
changes  so  quickly  now  that  what  we  think  is  cutting  edge 
today  may  be  obsolete  in  two  years.  You  need  to  get  your 
cycle  time  down,  so  that  you  can  grasp  each  new  concept  more 
quickly  than  your  competitor,  apply  it,  and  move  on  to  the 
next  one.  If  it  means  that  I  am  on  the  cutting  edge  of  new 
technology,  I  just  know  that  I'll  be  done  with  my  learning 
curve  before  my  competition  is  even  starting.  Which  gives  me 
an  advantage  over  them. 

It  is  not  going  to  help  me  to  be  learning  old  tricks,  to  be 
the  same  as  everybody  else.  I  want  to  be  better  than  everybody 
else.  Technology  is  a  tool  to  do  that.  That’s  why  being  the 
technology  leader  is  so  important.  I’m  confident  that  we  are  - 
and  will  be.  • 


Want  to  have  your  stories  published? 

To  forward  leads  for  IBM  multimedia  stories 
or  to  suggest  other  article  topics  for  this  sec¬ 
tion,  fax  a  note  to  (404)238-4  2  9  8, 
attention  “Editor,  IBM  Multimedia 
Solutions .”  Or,  write  the  Editor  at  IBM 
Corp.,  4111  Northside  Parkway,  Internal  Zip 
H4P21,  Atlanta,  GA  30327. 

Get  a  free  subscription  —  and  more 
information! 

For  a  free  subscription  to  IBM 
Multimedia  Solutions  magazine  —  or  to  get 
more  information  on  IBM  multimedia  con¬ 
sulting  and  services  —  call  the  IBM 
Multimedia  Consulting  Center. 

IBM  Multimedia  Consulting  Center 
1  800  426-9402,  Ext.  44C 
U.S.  and  Canada  only 
Outside  U.S.  and  Canada, 
(404)238-1282 
The  center  is  open  weekdays, 

9  a.m.  -  6  p.m.  E.T. 

©IBM,  AS/400,  MAPICS,  OS/2,  PS/2,  and  AIX  are  registered 
trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corp.  ™ValuePoint 
and  Person  to  Person  are  trademarks  of  International  Business 
Machines  Corp.  All  other  company  names  and  products  are  trade¬ 
marks  of  their  respective  owners.  Prices  and  products  in  this  section 
are  subject  to  change  without  notice.  References  in  this  publication 
to  IBM  products  and  services  do  not  imply  that  IBM  intends  to 
make  them  available  outside  the  United  States. 
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To  Order:  1  800  779-2062 
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For  more  information  or  to  contact  the  individuals  mentioned 
in  this  article,  call  the  IBM  Multimedia  Consulting  Center  at 
1  800  426-9402,  reference  ext.  44C. 
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You  just  got  called  to  a  meeting  on  client/server  strategy. 
Quick!  Find  some  recent  case  studies  on  the  subject! 


It’s  easier 

THAN  YOU 
THINK. 


CIO  Publishing,  Inc. 

492  Old  Connecticut  Path 
PO  Box  9208 
Framingham,  MA  01701 


Introducing  CIO  Executive  Slip  Cases-  two  magazine  holders,  with  the  look  and 
feel  of  executive  leather,  will  hold  a  year’s  worth,  21  issues,  of  CIO  magazines. 
What  better  way  to  keep  your  issues  organized  and  easily  accessible? 


Get  me  organized! 


Now  when  you  need  to  locate  valuable  technology  strategy  and  the  management 
information  contained  in  C/O,  it  will  be  right  at  your  fingertips!  The 
two-piece  set  is  priced  at  only  $49.  Volume  discounts  are  available. 

Place  your  order  today 
by  completing  the  coupon 
and  mailing  it  with  a 
check,  made  payable 
to  CIO  Publishing, 

CIO  Reprint  Services, 

492  Old  Connecticut 
Path,  PO  Box  9208, 


Framingham,  MA  01701. 
Or  call  Bill  Kerber  at 
(508)  935^539. 
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_sets  (1  set  =  2  slip  cases) 


1  $49.00  each.  I’ve  enclosed  a  check  for  $_ 
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If  you  find  it  difficult  to  blow  your  own  horn 
let  someone  else  do  it  for  you. 


Namely,  CIO.  Editorial 
Reprints  from  CIO  are  a 
unique  way  to  promote  a 
highly  credible,  third  party 
endorsement  of  your 
company,  products  and 
services. 

Editorial  Reprints 
from  CIO,  that  highlight 
your  technology  solution 
or  quote  executives  from 
your  organization,  are 
cost-effective  marketing 
tools  that  lend  credibility 
and  impact  to  your 
company’s  current 


marketing  program.  CIO 
Reprints  are  so  versatile 
they  can  be  customized 
to  include  your  advertise¬ 
ment,  company  logo, 
address  and  sales  offices 
and  even  a  message  from  a 


senior  company  executive. 

And  the  clincher... 
you  don't  have  to  pay  for 
a  copywriter,  a  graphic 
designer  or  an  exclusive 
printing  house...  CIO 
custom  produces  your 


reprint  at  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  creating  a 
marketing  brochure. 

Just  look  at  all  the 
ways  you  can  use  Editorial 
Reprints  from  CIO : 

•  Press  Hand-outs 

•  Trade  Shows 

•  Distributor 
Promotions 

•  Sales  prospects 

•  Company  seminars 

•  Internal  meetings 

•  Customer  mailings 

•  Direct  mail 
campaigns 


Let  CIO  blow  your  horn,  call  Bill  Kerber  at  (508)  935-4539. 
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OPFN  SYSTEMS  SOFTWARE 


You  manage  information 
systems  for  a  retailing 
giant.  So,  as  you  shop  for 
a  retail  server  platform, 
be  certain  you  get  one  that 
comes  in  your  size.  Like  SCO’s. 

SCO®  UNIX®  software  is  currently 
powering  over  a  million  servers  around  the 
world.  In  fact,  one  out  of  every  three  UNIX 
servers  sold  last  year  was  an  SCO  platform. 


LOOK  FOR 


ON  THE  WORLD'S 
BEST  COMPUTERS. 
PERIPHERALS  AND 
SOFTWARE 


As  for  retail,  we’re  currently  in  over 
100,000  locations  worldwide  -  many 
of  them  run  by  the  biggest  retailers 
in  the  world. 

Why?  Because  SCO  UNIX  runs  on  Intel® 
CPU-based  computers,  it’s  fast,  inexpensive 
to  implement  and  highly  scalable.  And 
its  roster  of  over  8,000  ready-to-run 
business  applications  ensures  a  solution 
that’s  perfect  for  every  field. 


Call  1-800-726-7486  and  we’ll  send 
you  our  Retail  Solutions  Guide,  a  list 
of  powerful,  SCO-compatible  retail 
applications.  You’ll  see  how  SCO  can 
make  your  new  system  a  perfect  fit. 
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The  recent  recession 

hurt  a  lot  of  trades,  retailing 
among  them.  But  for  retail, 
which  is  used  to  riding  out  such 
storms,  drying  off  and  getting  back  to 
business,  this  recession  seems  more 
of  a  turning  point  than  just  another  dip 
in  the  line  chart.  The  retail  landscape 


The  rapidly 
mutating 
shopping 
experience 
could  leave 


is  transforming  at  the  consumer’s  in¬ 
sistence,  and  retailers  must  change 
with  it  or  suffer  an  eternal  recession. 

The  shop-till-you-drop  ’80s  have 
been  displaced  by  the  shop-quickly- 
and-stop  ’90s.  A  consumer  study  con¬ 
ducted  by  Grey  Advertising  found  that 
80  percent  of  shoppers  just  want  to 
find  what  they  need,  pay  a  fair  price 
and  get  the  hell  out  of  the  store.  You 
might  call  it  “precision  shopping.” 
Designer  names  and  venerable 
brands  no  longer  inspire  awe  or  loy¬ 
alty,  quality  has  been  demystified, 
and  value  and  efficiency  have  as¬ 
cended  the  consumerism  throne. 

Retailing  is  adapting  to  this 
change  in  part  by  exploring  new  de¬ 
livery  mechanisms  that  are  speedier, 
more  direct  and  more  entertaining. 


Traditional  merchants,  such  as  Macy’s, 
are  experimenting  with  shopping  by 
television.  Even  catalog  retailers  like 
Spiegel,  which  already  invade  the 
home,  are  trying  TV  as  a  more  enter¬ 
taining — and  eventually  interactive — 
alternative.  According  to  Kurt  Salmon 
Associates,  nonstore  retailing  will  bal¬ 
loon  from  its  current  15  per¬ 
cent  of  the  industry  total  to 
more  than  50  percent  over 
the  next  15  years. 

To  recapture  customer  loy¬ 
alty,  merchants  are  trying  to 
get  a  better  fix  on  who’s  buy¬ 
ing  what,  the  better  to  micro¬ 
market.  Supporting  these  ef¬ 
forts  are  information  systems 
that  capture  purchase  and 
customer-demographic  infor¬ 
mation  and  fuel  programs  to 
reward  loyalty  and  frequency.  Others 
are  leveraging  IT  to  make  shopping 
more  convenient. 

Finally,  retailers  are  using  decision- 
support  technology  to  hone  their  mer¬ 
chandise-planning  skills  and  refine  the 
inventory-replenish¬ 
ment  process.  The 
goal  is  to  get  the 
right  items  in  the 
right  stores  at  the  right 
price  as  cheaply  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Consumers  are  no 
longer  willing  to  subsidize 
inefficient  distribution  sys¬ 
tems,  and  they’re  less  for¬ 
giving  for  the  time  they 
waste  in  stores  that  don’t 
carry  enough  of  what  they 
really  want. 

We  devote  the  bulk  of 
this  issue  to  examining 
how  the  trade  is  reshaping 
to  better  dovetail  with  this 
consumer  environment. 
Other  industries  with  dips 
in  their  line  charts  should 
take  note,  bei 
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LOGO  BY  MICHAEL  SIGGINS 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  STEVE  DININNO 


In  a  world  where  nothing  can  be  taken  for  granted,  the  hearts,  minds 
and  wallets  of  customers  are  perpetually  up  for  grabs.  In  retailing,  IT  is 
the  glue  that  can  keep  them  from  getting  away. 


BY  PETER  CASSIDY 


There’s  a  certain  irony  in  using  a  tele¬ 
phone  at  Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman 
(BBN)  Inc.  After  all,  the  46-year-old  com¬ 
puter  and  communications  firm  devel¬ 
oped  the  first-ever  commercial  E-mail 
system  (for  Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s  PDP-10)  in  the 
early  1970s.  So,  when  Thomas  Cook  Travel  offered  the 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  company  the  opportunity  to  use  E- 
mail  rather  than  the  telephone  to  order  its  airplane 
tickets  and  other  travel-related  products,  BBN  was  ap¬ 
propriately  quick  to  embrace  it. 

Early  this  year,  12  executive  secretaries  were  linked 
directly  to  travel  agents  at  BBN’s  on-site  Thomas 
Cook  office  through  the  in-house  E-mail  system,  elim¬ 
inating  time-consuming  phone  calling.  Now,  when  the 
secretaries  need  to  order  tickets  and  make  other  travel 


reservations,  they  send  their  requests  over  E-mail.  In 
less  than  an  hour,  an  itinerary  is  sent  back  for  approval. 

“After  three  months  of  using  it,  they  wouldn’t  consid¬ 
er  picking  up  the  telephone,”  according  to  BBN’s  travel 
manager,  Terry  Sullo.  For  users,  the  process  is  transpar¬ 
ent,  making  the  purchase  of  these  complex  goods  and 
services  as  simple  as  exchanging  intraoffice  memos. 

In  addition,  Thomas  Cook’s  IS  staff  has  developed  a 
variety  of  electronic  information  services  that  let  corpo¬ 
rate  customers  choose  among  electronic  booking  and 
travel-planning  resources — some  as  powerful  as  those 
found  on  the  travel  agent’s  own  systems. 

The  result  is  that  customers  are  able  to  purchase 
travel  at  the  highest  level  of  knowledgeability,  and  with 
unprecedented  ease.  For  Thomas  Cook,  this  all  adds  up 
to  a  vivid  projection  of  its  corporate  presence  right  on- 
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A  Matter  of  Time 

Future  IT  will  deliver  market  share  to  interactive  retailers 
by  paying  consumers  a  precious  dividend  of  time 

WITH  EACH  GENE  RATION  of  technology  mastered,  new 
possibilities  come  into  focus — some  of  them  unanticipated.  For 
instance,  the  POS  scanning  consoles  that  were  first  developed  to 
speed  the  checkout  process  eventually  became  one  of  the  most 
important  inventory-control  tools 
in  retailers’  management  kits. 

The  information  technologies  that 
are  shaping  up  now  are  tighten¬ 
ing  the  information  loop  that 
joins  materials  fabricator,  manu¬ 
facturer,  retailer  and  customer, 
with  the  goal  of  better  service 
for  the  customer.  Some  experts 
predict  that  the  loop  could  even¬ 
tually  become  so  tight  that  it  cuts 
out  traditional  retailers.  This  sce¬ 
nario  appears  ever  more  proba¬ 
ble,  given  the  rapid  emergence 
of  interactive  electronic  media 
that  would  allow  customers  to 
shop  from  home  over  televisions 
or  personal  computers. 

“In  the  future,”  says  David  A. 

Cole,  chairman  of  Atlanta-based 
retail  consulting  firm  Kurt  Salmon 
Associates,  “...someone  will  re¬ 
alize  that  Susie  Jones  buys  three 
pairs  of  pantyhose  every  month 
and  will  tell  her,  ‘We  will  send  you 

those  three  pairs  every  month.  You  don’t  have  to  go  to  the  store. 
Just  sign  this  form,  and  they  will  come  automatically.’  Susie  Jones 
is  going  to  be  real  happy,  and  Hanes  [the  pantyhose  maker]  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  real  happy  to  link  right  up  to  the  customer.” 

Cole  says  that  the  “corporate  entity  that  controls  the  con¬ 
sumer-behavior  database  will  be  the  winner  in  the  next  millenni¬ 
um.”  Because,  he  says,  consumers  are  “beset  by  time  poverty” 
and  thus  will  value  any  initiative — and  give  their  business  to  any 
provider — that  promises  to  save  them  time  and  money.  “The 
most  efficient  method  for  any  sort  of  shopping  is  to  cut  out  all  the 
middlemen  and  go  directly  from  manufacturer  to  consumer.” 

-R  Cassidy 


to  the  customer’s  desktop. 

The  system  in  use  at  BBN  is  just  one  of 
the  imaginative  programs  that  retailers  are 
developing  to  accelerate,  refine  and  person¬ 
alize  customer  service,  cement  customer 
loyalty  and  lure  clients  hungry  for  the  ad¬ 
vantages  that  elegantly  deployed  IT  can 
provide.  Some  of  these  applications  are  sim¬ 
ple — positioning  checkout  stations  closer 


to  customers’  cars — while  others  test  the 
power  of  an  enterprise’s  IS  infrastructure. 
But  all  of  them  place  IS  at  the  vanguard  of  the 
marketing  and  customer-service  activities. 

Retailers  increasingly  want  to  get  to  know 
their  customers,  the  better  to  leverage 
marketing  and  promotional  programs  in 
these  times  of  brutal  competition.-  But  cus¬ 
tomers  who  use  cash  or  third-party  credit 
cards  deny  retailers  the  raw  material  they 
need  to  fuel  demographics-based  mi¬ 
cromarketing  efforts.  To  collect  cus¬ 
tomer  demographics  and  at  the 
same  time  encourage  customer  loy¬ 
alty,  retailers  are  employing  frequent- 
buyer  programs  and  other  affinity 
schemes. 

The  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea 
Co.  (A&P),  a  food  retailer  operating 
several  supermarket  chains  around 
the  eastern  and  central  United  States, 
has  developed  a  frequent-shopper- 
card  program  that  automatically  dis¬ 
counts  sale  items  at  the  point  of  sale 
(POS).  That  kind  of  immediate  grat¬ 
ification  spurs  repeat  usage  of  the 
card  and,  subsequently,  allows  the 
A&P  supermarkets  to  collect  enough 
information  to  create  useful  individ¬ 
ual  consumer  profiles. 

Pete  Rolandelli,  A&P’s  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  MIS,  says  the  card  program 
is  an  important  advance  for  his 
stores.  “Really,  it’s  an  important  first 
step  for  us.  Now  we  know  who  our 
customer  is  with  that  card — which  is  a 
source  of  considerable  marketing  strategy.” 

The  frequent-shopper-card  programs  are 
integrated  right  into  the  POS  technology. 
Rolandelli  says  his  stores  use  a  turnkey 
system,  the  IBM  Corp.  4680  that  is  driven 
by  two  IBM  PS/2s  and  linked  to  cash-regis¬ 
ter  consoles.  The  system  uses  bar-coded 
rather  than  magnetic-strip  cards  to  leverage 
the  scanning  technology  already  in  place. 

Consumers  presenting  the  card  are  able 
to  buy  advertised  sale  items  at  the  discount 
price  without  presenting  clipped  paper  cou¬ 
pons.  As  long  as  they  are  frequent-shopper 
members,  the  system  gives  them  the  dis¬ 
count  automatically.  At  the  end  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  shoppers  can  look  at  the  register  re¬ 
ceipt  and  see  the  subtotal,  the  subtracted 
“clipless  coupon”  rebates  and  the  calcula¬ 
tion  of  the  savings  realized  on  that  shopping 
trip.  The  receipt  also  records  the  total  sav¬ 
ings  from  discounts  for  the  entire  year. 

Rolandelli  says  the  program  is  operating 
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in  four  chains,  at  some  600  stores.  At  those 
stores  where  the  card  is  being  issued,  A&P 
finds  that  it  is  used  in  45  percent  of  sales 
transactions. 

The  key  to  a  successful  card  program, 
Rolandelli  says,  is  that  “there  has  to  be 
something  in  it  for  [the  customers].”  The 
payback  has  to  be  immediate,  “and  it’s  got 
to  be  relevant  to  the  purchases  they’re 
making  in  the  store  right  there.” 


states,  leverages  in-store  computing  power 
for  many  customer  experiences  that  could 
just  as  easily  take  place  without  it.  Lowe’s 
uses  its  IS  investment,  however,  to  add 
timely  value  and  foster  agency  right  on  the 
retail  platform  every  day. 

Lowe’s  Senior  VP  of  MIS  William  Irons 
says  one  of  the  most  popular  IT  innovations 
at  the  stores  is  its  simplest:  a  POS  station 
in  the  parking  lot.  During  the  spring  months, 


The  program  has  been  in  develop¬ 
ment  for  more  than  two  years  and  is 
beginning  to  yield  important  data 
that  will  be  highly  useful  in  target  market¬ 
ing  campaigns.  For  example,  A&P  now 
knows  that  more  than  50  percent  of  its  trade 
comes  from  less  than  30  percent  of  its  cus¬ 
tomer  base,  indicating  an  opportunity  for 
sharply  targeted  marketing.  “This  is  going 
to  change  our  business  dramatically,”  Rolan¬ 
delli  says.  “We’ll  be  doing  more  marketing 
to  our  best  customers. 

“The  next  step  is  that  we  can  offer  elec¬ 
tronic  coupons  more  reflective  of  specific 
customers.”  For  example,  a  shopper  who  buys 
baby  food  could  receive  a  coupon  for  baby 
shampoo  that  is  announced  through  a  flier 
sent  to  the  home,  a  note  on  the  cash-register 
receipt  or  even  through  a  kiosk  system  that 
notifies  shoppers  which  discount  coupons 
are  available  that  day,  Rolandelli  says. 

This  kind  of  scheme  holds  out  the  promise 
of  allowing  supermarkets  to  keep  their  mar¬ 
keting  strategy  secret  rather  than,  in  effect, 
billboarding  it  in  the  local  paper  every  week. 
Rolandelli,  obviously  intrigued  by  the  possi¬ 
bilities,  refers  to  the  concept  of  personal¬ 
ized  discounting  as  “stealth  marketing.” 

Two  increasingly  important  aspects  of 
successful  customer  service  involve  giving 
consumers  a  sense  that  unique  and  timely 
value  is  being  delivered  in  a  product  or  ser¬ 
vice  and  engendering  what  sociologists  call 
“agency” — the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
customer  that  he  or  she  is  in  control  of  the 
experience.  These  “warm  fuzzies”  are  the 
sorts  of  transaction  attributes  that  at  first 
blush  seem  unlikely  to  translate  easily  into 
the  digital  domain.  But,  increasingly,  com¬ 
panies  are  finding  that  IS  can  play  a  com¬ 
manding  role  in  delivering  both  of  them. 

Lowe’s  Home  Centers  Inc.,  based  in  North 
Wilkesboro,  N.C.,  brings  both  the  most  ba¬ 
sic  and  the  most  sophisticated  technologi¬ 
cal  solutions  to  the  retail  floor  at  the  same 
time.  Lowe’s,  a  home-repair  and  -remodel¬ 
ing  supply  company  with  317  stores  in  20 


RETAILERS  INCREASINGLY  WANT  TO 
get  to  know  their  customers,  the  better  to 
leverage  marketing  and  promotional  programs 

in  these  times  of  brutal  competition. 

Lowe’s  garden  centers  at  its  superstores 
are  beset  by  consumers  buying  up  heavy 
sacks  of  peat  moss  and  other  soil  condition¬ 
ers.  The  shorter  the  trip  to  the  car  with 
such  items,  the  better.  Using  wireless  tech¬ 
nology,  Lowe’s  is  able  to  operate  a  virtual 
drive-up  service  for  these  and  other  weighty 
seasonal  items,  according  to  Irons.  For 
Lowe’s,  developing  the  service  was  just  a 
matter  of  marshaling  the  available  IT  re¬ 
sources.  Its  superstores  already  have  Sym¬ 
bol  Technologies  Inc.  wireless  network 
communications  in  place  for  inventory  con¬ 
trol.  Lowe’s  brought  in  Symbol  LRT  3800 
devices,  essentially  hand-held  scanners, 
and  linked  them  to  its  IBM  4684  registers 
through  the  existing  wireless  network.  So, 
instead  of  hauling  heavy  sacks  from  an  in¬ 
store  display  to  the  point  of  sale  and  then  to 
the  parking  lot,  customers  can  glide  up  in 
their  cars,  dart  out,  grab  their  purchases, 
get  scanned  on  the  fly  and  drop  the  items 
into  their  cars  nearby. 

Inside  the  stores,  Lowe’s  has  leveraged 
its  in-house  and  corporate  computing  pow¬ 
er  to  deliver  sophisticated  modeling  and 
scenario-generating  services  at  its  kitchen- 
and-bath  and  outdoor/recreation  depart¬ 
ments.  Customers  view  layout  and  materi¬ 
als  options  and  get  estimates  of  costs 
according  to  each  variation.  A  retail  repre¬ 
sentative  at  a  Lowe’s  Home  Center  Kitchen 
Design  Center,  using  CadQuest  software 
on  a  PC,  can  display  kitchen  layouts  on 
oversized  terminals  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  for  easy  viewing.  After  the  customer 
chooses  a  design  option,  the  representative 
can  calculate  the  cost  of  materials  for  it. 

To  the  consumer,  it’s  a  transparent  pro- 
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cess,  but  it  all  happens  through  the  elegant 
linkage  of  computing  power.  The  pricing 
scenarios  are  calculated  by  the  in-store 
IBM  RS/6000  which  then  reports  back  to 
the  design  center’s  PCs.  The  customer’s 
orders  are  passed  on  to  Lowe’s  suppliers 

"INSTEAD  OF  CALLING  AND  HEARING  A 

recording  say,  'Please  hold,'  you  can  look  up  the 
order  in  a  computerized  catalog  in  the 
same  amount  of  time." 

-TOM  BRASWELL 

through  a  satellite  network,  Irons  says,  as¬ 
suring  more-accurate  order  fulfillment  than 
is  possible  though  the  telephone  and  fax. 
This  adds  up  to  greater  numbers  of  satis¬ 
fied  customers  getting  exactly  what  they 
want,  and  in  a  timely  way. 

Providing  excellent  customer  service 
is  hard  enough  when  the  customer 
comes  to  you  in  the  flesh.  But  for 
companies  that  seldom,  if  ever,  have  face- 
to-face  encounters  with  their  customers, 
technology  can  be  used  to  compensate  for 
some  of  that  missing  “intimacy.”  A  lot  of 
the  most  useful  initiatives  in  enhancing 
customers’  perception  of  service  have  to  do 
with  simply  using  IS  to  bring  customer,  re¬ 
tailer  and  often  supplier  into  a  closer  circle. 

David  A.  Cole,  chairman  of  Kurt  Salmon 
Associates  in  Atlanta,  says  that  successful 
companies  “are  increasingly  defining  their 
IS  scope  to  be  much  broader  than  their  own 
corporate  boundaries....  The  database  is 
much  broader  now,  covering  the  entire  val¬ 
ue  chain,  from  raw  materials  through  con¬ 
sumer  purchase  and  satisfaction,”  Cole  says. 

The  best  catalog  retailers  use  tightly  in¬ 
tegrated  inventory,  shipment  and  ordering 
systems  to  bring  customers,  warehouses 
and  manufacturers  into  virtual  contact.  L.L 
Bean  Inc.,  the  outdoor-wear  and  -goods  cat- 
aloger  in  Freeport,  Maine,  can  provide  cus¬ 
tomers  with  up-to-the  minute  information 
on  when  out-of-stock  merchandise  will  ar¬ 
rive  from  the  manufacturers. 

“If  I’m  L.L.  Bean  and  I  get  an  order  for  a 
pair  of  slacks,  I  won’t  refuse  the  order  even 
if  I  don’t  have  the  slacks  until  April  3,”  says 
Cole.  “I  know  when  they  are  produced  and 
shipped  from  my  supplier.”  So,  the  L.L. 
Bean  customer-service  representative  will 


give  the  caller  a  precise  date  when  the  item 
will  arrive;  if  there  is  any  slippage  in  the 
promised  date,  Bean  will  forewarn  the  cus¬ 
tomer  by  postcard. 

In  the  quest  for  stronger  ties,  some  com¬ 
panies  are  even  providing  the  technology 
that  is  required  to  get  the  best  information 
to  their  customers.  Genuine  Parts  Co.,  of 
Atlanta,  the  exclusive  supplier  of  parts  to 
NAPA  Auto  Parts  retail  outlets,  has  two 
kinds  of  customers:  people  who  walk  into 
NAPA  stores  and  the  auto-repair  shops  that 
buy  parts  to  repair  cars. 

Tom  Braswell,  vice  president  of  informa¬ 
tion  systems,  says  that  for  both  kinds  of 
clients,  “the  name  of  the  game  is  having  the 
right  parts  at  the  right  time.”  For  that  rea¬ 
son,  Genuine  Parts  has  all  but  disposed  of 
paper  catalogs,  equipping  its  NAPA  stores 
with  electronic  versions. 

Genuine  Parts  has  also  equipped  its  oth¬ 
er  customers,  some  6,000  car-repair  shops, 
with  terminals  and  smart  modems  to  allow 
them  access  to  that  same  electronic  catalog 
and  an  online  ordering  system  in  use  at  the 
NAPA  retail  stores.  “It  helps  them  very 
quickly  find  out  the  availability  of  parts  and 
place  an  order,”  says  Braswell.  “And  it 
takes  out  the  mistakes”  that  can  crop  up 
when  parts  are  ordered  over  the  phone. 

“Instead  of  calling  and  hearing  a  record¬ 
ing  say,  ‘Please  hold,’  ”  he  says,  “you  can  look 
up  the  order  in  a  computerized  catalog  in 
the  same  amount  of  time.” 

The  Genuine  Parts  catalog  system  puts 
auto-repair  shops  directly  into  the  informa¬ 
tion  loop — as  if  they  were  part  of  the  com¬ 
pany  themselves.  This  scheme  of  informa¬ 
tion  sharing  effectively  fuses  the  domains 
of  the  client  and  the  supplier,  while  cement¬ 
ing  repair  shops’  loyalty  to  NAPA  and  dis¬ 
couraging  their  patronage  of  competitors  that 
may  be  less  convenient  to  do  business  with. 

This  driving  ambition  to  be  indispensable 
to  customers  leads  retailers  to  stretch  in 
new  directions.  According  to  Nadine  Butler, 
project  manager  in  Thomas  Cook’s  soft- 
ware-development  group,  the  IS  staff  took 
on  the  Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  case — an 
arduous  trip  up  the  learning  curve — largely 
because  the  experience  will  serve  Cook 
well  in  linking  up  other  clients  and  pro¬ 
grams.  “Next,”  says  Butler,  only  half  in  jest, 
“we’ll  be  trying  telepathy.” 


Peter  Cassidy,  a  national  affairs  and  technol¬ 
ogy  writer  based  near  Boston,  can  be  reached 
by  E-mail  at  pcassidy@world.std.com. 
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For  a  free  video  that  tells  you  more  about  Network 
Power  Management  solutions,  simply  complete  and  return 
this  cord. 
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Depends  on  the  desk. 


The  new  HP  Enterprise  Desktop 
changes  everything. 

Now,  from  one  uniquely  empowered  desktop, 
you  can  reach  clear  across  the  enterprise  and 
pull  in  live,  as-it-happens,  business-critical 
information.  View  and  react  to  it  in  real-time. 

In  dynamic,  multimedia  form. 

You  can  perform  multiple  functions  at  the  same 
time,  while  collaborating  with  local  or  remote 
users  throughout  your  computing  enterprise. 

That’s  the  way  business  has  to  run  today. 
Instantly  sensing  and  responding  to  fresh  data 
no  matter  where  it  is. 

And  today  the  HP  Enterprise  Desktop  makes 
this  possible.  Because  now  HP  offers  affordable 
workstation  power,  with  UNIX®-based  platforms 
designed  around  our  proven,  scalable  RISC 
architecture.  Software  geared  to  specific  busi¬ 
ness  needs.  An  intuitive,  familiar  graphical 
environment.  And  management  tools  that  give 
your  IT  staff  firm  control  of  the  system  from 
their  desktops. 

What’s  more,  the  HP  Enterprise  Desktop 
provides  simple  access  to  the  rich  array  of 
Windows  and  Macintosh  applications. 

But  the  HP  Enterprise  Desktop,  powered  by 
HP  9000  Series  700  workstations,  goes  way 
beyond  that.  It  also  offers  unique  tools  like 
MPower  2.0.  This  lets  people  collaborate  on 
projects  using  a  broad  range  of  media — audio, 
image,  graphics  and  video.  And  allows  equal 
access  to  the  information  in  real-time,  via  shared 
whiteboard,  fax,  mail  or  print. 

Making  the  move  to  the  HP  Enterprise  Desktop 
is  just  as  easy.  Our  consultants  will  work  with 
you  to  plan,  integrate,  install  and  manage  your 
systems.  Evaluate  your  IS  strategy.  Develop  a 
comprehensive  IT  plan.  Even  provide  project 
management  services. 

For  more  information,  including  our  Enterprise 
Desktop  video,  call  1-800-637-7740,  Ext.  8112. 
And  get  behind  the  desktop  that  will  make  your 
whole  company  run  better. 
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There's  a  new  TV  generation  on  the  rise,  and  that's  the  increasing 
number  of  retailers  that  use  television  to  sell  their  wares.  Currently 
the  fastest-growing  retail  channel,  video  shopping  is  expected  to 
really  take  off  when  things  go  interactive.  Retailers  that  hope  to  be 
ready  are  taking  steps  now — and  embracing  a  whole  new  kind  of  IT. 


he  is  also  candid  about  the  fact  that  the 
technology  that  will  enable  such  armchair 
commerce — or  any  sort  of  video-based 
shopping  experience — isn’t  likely  to  come 
from  The  Sharper  Image  itself.  “We  don’t 
have  the  expertise  to  build  these  kinds  of 
systems,”  he  says. 


and  accessories  can  either  order  by  phone 
from  a  glossy  catalog  or  browse  through 
one  of  the  company’s  flashy  retail  stores.  In 
the  not-too-distant  future,  there  may  very 
well  be  a  third  option:  putting  on  a  visored 
virtual-reality  helmet  in  your  living  room 
and  guiding  yourself  via  joystick  through  a 
simulated  store  chock-full  of  product  de¬ 
mos,  says  Vince  Barriero,  the  company’s 
senior  vice  president  of  customer  service 
and  MIS  in  San  Francisco.  When  you  decide 
on  a  product,  you  click  on  a  button  or  two, 
and  the  product  will  be  on  your  doorstep 
within  a  day. 


While  it  may  seem  all  too  easy  to  conjure 
up  a  technology-rich  future  for  your  busi¬ 
ness  without  having  any  idea  where  the 
technology  will  come  from,  Barriero  is 
probably  ahead  of  the  game  for  at  least  hav¬ 
ing  recognized  that  there  is  an  ominous  gap 
between  the  capabilities  of  his  company’s 
current  systems  and  the  requirements  that 
are  looming  in  the  future  of  shopping. 


“Retailers  are  going  to  face  a  huge  chal¬ 
lenge  in  the  area  of  systems,”  says  Stephanie 
Shern,  national  director  of  consumer  products 
industry  services  for  Ernst  &  Young  in  New 
York.  “Television  and  interactive  shopping  is 
a  totally  different  way  of  doing  business.” 


Barriero  is  earnest  about  his  vision,  but 


Much  of  the  public  still  sneers  at  the  jew¬ 
elry,  cosmetics  and  exercise-gadget  hawk- 
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VINCE  BARRIERO  envisions  a  technology -rich  future  for  retailing. 


ing  that  seems  to  be  the  essence  of  the 
television-based  shopping  experience  as 
delivered  by  the  Home  Shopping  Network 
Inc.,  QVC  Inc.  and  any  number  of  infomer¬ 
cials.  But  shopping  via  television — or  video 
shopping — in  which  viewers  see  a  product 
displayed  and  then  call  an  800  number  to 
order  it,  is  the  fastest-growing  segment  of 
the  retail  industry,  projected  to  reach  $4  bil¬ 
lion  in  sales  in  1994,  according  to  Shern. 

That  figure  will  “explode”  when  video 
shopping  goes  interactive,  says  David  A. 
Cole,  chairman  of  retail-consulting  firm 
Kurt  Salmon  Associates  in  Atlanta.  Interac¬ 
tive  video  shopping  means  viewers  will  be 
armed  with  some  sort  of  remote  control — 


perhaps  even  a  joystick — that  will  enable 
them  to  select  from  different  video  seg¬ 
ments,  depending  on  which  products  they’d 
prefer  to  see  on  the  screen.  According  to  a 
Kurt  Salmon  poll,  three-quarters  of  all 
adults  haven’t  yet  given  video  shopping  a 
chance,  and  the  main  reason  is  that  most  of 
us  don’t  want  to  put  up  with  the  one-prod- 
uct-at-a-time  format. 

“I’ll  buy  a  pair  of  Dockers  [pants]  on  the 
TV  when  I  can  key  right  in  on  them 
through  all  the  other  products  instead  of 
having  to  sit  there  hoping  the  shopping  pro¬ 
gram  decides  to  run  [them]  sometime  in 
the  next  two  hours,”  Cole  says.  Right  now, 
85  percent  of  all  retail  purchases  are  made 


VIDEO 
shopping  is 
the  fastest- 
growing 
segment  of 
the  retail 
industry. 
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GORDON  COOKE: 

“The  worst  thing  you 
could  do  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  is  create  customer 
demand  and  then  not 
be  able  to  satisfy  it.  ” 


in  stores,  he  notes.  But  he  predicts  that  15 
years  from  now,  55  percent  of  purchases 
will  be  made  by  telephone  and  especially 
remote  control. 

Today’s  noninteractive  video  shopping  is 
just  a  stepping  stone  on  the  way  to  this  in¬ 
teractive  video  world,  which  should  be¬ 
come  reality  after  the  turn  of  the  century, 
according  to  a  recent  study  by  market-re- 
search  firm  Forrester  Research  Inc.  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Along  the  way,  retailing 
will  also  explore  online  shopping  via  per¬ 
sonal  computers  in  the  home  and  work¬ 
place — itself  a  $4.8  billion  market  by  1998, 
the  report  predicts. 

No  wonder  the  sneering  has  stopped  in 


the  executive  suites  of  even  the  most  con¬ 
ventional  retailers.  Suddenly,  they  see  a 
way  to  halt  the  erosion  of  sales  that  has 
been  occurring  as  customers  become  in¬ 
creasingly  fed  up  with  distant,  crime-ridden 
malls  and  towering  piles  of  lifeless  catalogs. 
Among  the  companies  that  have  announced 
plans  to  start  or  participate  in  new  video 
shopping  services  are  such  prominent  and, 
in  some  cases,  upscale  names  as  Williams- 
Sonoma,  Spiegel  and  Macy’s.  When  it 
comes  to  discussing  details  of  their  ven¬ 
tures  and  of  the  systems  work  needed  to 
pull  them  off,  though,  these  and  other  nor¬ 
mally  publicity-friendly  retailers  tend  to 
clam  up  tight.  “It’s  just  too  sensitive  a  top- 
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ic,”  explains  a  spokesperson  at  outdoorsy 
retailer  L.L.  Bean  Inc.,  revealing  only  that 
the  company  recently  established  an  execu¬ 
tive  slot  called  “director  of  new  media”  to 
“study  technology  and  opportunities.” 

At  first  glance,  the  requirements  of 
noninteractive  video  shopping,  at 
least,  may  not  seem  all  that  different 
from  those  faced  by  any  catalog  retailer. 
When  customers  see  a  product  they  like — 
whether  in  a  catalog  or  on  a  television 
screen — they  call  an  800  number  and  order 
it,  paying  by  credit  card.  In  fact,  most  of  the 
catalog  companies  do  have  the  basic  sys¬ 
tems  needed  to  support  video  shopping,  in¬ 
cluding  sophisticated  online  order-entry,  in¬ 
ventory-management  and  shipping  systems. 

That’s  why  Catalog  1,  a  new  venture  in 
video  shopping  via  cable  TV  headed  by 
Time-Warner  Entertainment  and  Spiegel, 
has  invited  only  catalog  retailers,  including 
The  Sharper  Image  and  Williams-Sonoma, 
to  sign  up.  Catalog  l’s  programming  will 
provide  the  800  number  of  a  partner  when 
it  displays  that  particular  company’s  wares 
so  that  each  partner  handles  its  own  phone 
orders  with  its  own  systems.  “To  do  this 
kind  of  thing  properly,  you  need  a  good  cus¬ 
tomer-service  program  and  the  ability  to 
measure  and  project  demand  to  make  sure 
you  always  have  enough  product  in  inven¬ 
tory,”  says  Gordon  Cooke,  president  of 
Time-Warner  Entertainment’s  Interactive 
Merchandising  division  in  New  York.  “To¬ 
day,  99  percent  of  all  retailers  don’t  have 
the  systems  you  need  to  do  this.  They  may 
take  orders  over  the  phone,  but  they  fill 
them  off  the  floor  inventory,  and  they  don’t 
know  who  most  of  their  customers  are  or 
how  to  anticipate  demand  and  fulfill  orders 
quickly,”  he  says.  “The  worst  thing  you 
could  do  in  this  business  is  create  customer 
demand  and  then  not  be  able  to  satisfy  it.” 
Most  catalog  retailers  also  have  systems 
set  up  for  dealing  with  daunting  merchan¬ 
dise-return  rates — near  30  percent  for 
many  product  lines,  notes  Ernst  &  Young’s 
Shern.  “The  inventory  issues  get  really 
hairy,”  she  says. 

But  even  some  of  the  catalog  retailers 
are  likely  to  find  their  systems  somewhat 
lacking  with  respect  to  the  unique  demands 
of  video  shopping.  “They  may  have  the  ba¬ 
sic  systems  in  place,  but  they  don’t  all  un¬ 
derstand  the  power  of  television  merchan¬ 
dising,”  says  Stella  Tavilla,  executive  vice 
president  of  MIS  and  transaction  services 


for  the  Home  Shopping  Network  in  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  Fla.  “When  you  drop  off  a  catalog, 
you  can  pretty  well  predict  the  volume  of 
calls  you’ll  get  over  the  next  three  weeks. 
But  we’re  constantly  pushing  things  here 


MAKING  YOUR  DEBUT 

MOST  LARGE  AND  MANY  M I D - S I Z E  retailers  are 
starting  to  think  about  getting  involved  in  video  shopping 
schemes,  but  few  have  the  high-powered,  tightly  integrated 
order-taking,  inventory  and  shipping  systems  needed  to 
make  them  work.  If  you  are  a  retailer  whose  ambitions  out¬ 
run  your  IT  capabilities,  you  have  three  basic  options: 

1  Build  and  operate  all  the  needed  systems  yourself. 

■  The  ones  you  have  now  probably  can’t  handle  thou¬ 
sands  of  phone  orders  per  hour  or  allow  you  to  guarantee  to 
those  who  get  through  that  their  purchases  will  be  on  their 
doorsteps  in  three  days.  There  aren’t  yet  any  off-the-shelf 
systems  aimed  at  this  nascent  market,  either. 

■  Pro:  If  you  do  a  good  job,  you’ll  have  maximum  control 
over  the  entire  order-entry  and  -fulfillment  process,  and 
you’ll  have  your  finger  directly  on  the  pulse  of  your  cus¬ 
tomers,  inventory  and  suppliers. 

■  Con:  Even  if  you  can  afford  to  spend  the  millions  required, 
you  could  end  up  wasting  the  money  along  with  most  of  your 
IS  department’s  time  on  a  complex  project  that  never  quite 
works  right. 

2  Let  a  shopping  service  take  orders;  you  do  the  rest. 

■  In  this  scheme — currently  available  to  some  retailers 
through  video  shopping  giants  Home  Shopping  Network  and 
QVC,  and  likely  to  be  offered  by  others  in  the  near  future — 
the  shopping  service  relays  to  you  the  orders  it  takes  from 
your  customers  so  that  you  can  fulfill  them  out  of  your  inven¬ 
tory. 

■  Pro:  Allows  you  to  focus  your  investments  on  inventory 
and  delivery  systems,  while  shopping  services  bear  the  cost 
of  the  massive  telephone  and  order-entry  operations — a  cost 
they  can  leverage  over  many  retailers. 

■  Con:  You’ll  need  a  good  interface  between  the  service’s  or¬ 
der  systems  and  your  fulfillment  systems,  or  customers  will 
face  frustrating  delays  in  receiving  merchandise.  In  addition, 
you  have  less  direct  interaction  with  customers,  potentially 
limiting  your  ability  to  understand  them. 

3  Let  a  shopping  service  do  it  all.  The  idea  here  is  that 
■  the  service  takes  all  orders  and  fulfills  them  out  of  its 
own  inventory  of  your  merchandise — merchandise  that  you 
supply  to  it  in  large  batches. 

■  Pro:  You  don’t  need  high-powered  systems  of  any  type, 
and  your  customers  will  probably  get  excellent  service. 

■  Con:  Who  needs  you?  -D.H.  Freedman 
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from  minute  to  minute  by  what  we  say  on 
the  air.  If  we  suddenly  decide  to  announce 
we’re  going  to  offer  free  express  air  deliv¬ 
ery  for  all  products  bought  within  three 
days  of  Mother’s  Day,  our  warehouses  need 
to  be  able  to  deal  with  that.” 

QVC  CIO  John  Link,  based  in  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  notes  that  call  rates  at  the  net¬ 
work  routinely  vary  between  7,000  and 
30,000  per  hour  and  occasionally  surge  to 
as  many  as  200,000  an  hour.  What’s  more, 
he  says,  people  shopping  through  television 


STELLA  TAVILLA: 

“There’s  nothing  magic 
about  building  these 
systems.  It  just  takes  a 
lot  of  work  and  a  lot  of 
money,  and  the  biggest 
retailers  are  in  the 
best  position  to  do  it.  ” 


are  less  tolerant  of  delays  in  customer  ser¬ 
vice  and  product  delivery  than  are  catalog 
shoppers. 

“We’re  dealing  in  instant  gratification,”  he 
explains.  “We’ve  gone  out  of  our  way  to  set 
service  levels  that  other  companies  will 
have  trouble  meeting.”  If  competitors  do 
catch  up,  he  adds,  QVC  is  prepared  to  spring 
ahead  by  reducing  its  24-hour-turnaround 
time  on  shipping  orders  to  12  hours,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  or  by  providing  faster  delivery  to  ru¬ 
ral  areas  of  the  country  through  local  depots. 

The  Sharper  Image’s  Barriero  acknowl¬ 
edges  that  his  company’s  systems  will 
probably  have  to  be  tweaked,  at  least,  just 
to  meet  the  needs  of  Catalog  l’s  early,  non¬ 
interactive,  relatively  low-volume  rollout. 


He  had  a  small  taste  of  television’s  potency 
last  year  when  some  of  his  company’s  prod¬ 
ucts  and  its  800  number  were  displayed  for 
a  few  seconds  on  The  Oprah  Winfrey  Show 
during  a  holiday-season  show — order  lines 
received  some  30,000  calls.  Among  the 
changes  he’s  planning:  gearing  up  to  handle 
call  surges,  speeding  product  shipments, 
shifting  from  weekly  to  daily  sales  analyses 
and  tightening  links  to  suppliers  to  enable 
more-rapid  inventory  replenishment.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  he  notes,  the  company  will 
probably  have  to  wait  until  the  inadequacies 
of  the  existing  systems  clearly  manifest 
themselves  before  investing  in  upgrades. 
“We’ll  just  have  to  let  the  need  justify  the 
expenditures,”  he  says. 

When  video  goes  interactive,  any 
shortcomings  in  retailers’  or¬ 
der-entry  systems  will  become 
critical,  says  Mary  Modahl,  a  senior  analyst 
with  Forrester  Research.  “Right  now,  the 
consumer  interacts  with  a  telemarketer 
from  the  company,  and  the  telemarketer  in¬ 
teracts  with  the  product  database,  shielding 
the  customer  from  the  system’s  complexi¬ 
ties  and  errors,”  she  explains.  “But  with  in¬ 
teractive  shopping,  your  database  is  direct¬ 
ly  exposed  to  the  customer,  and  you  can’t 
train  or  fire  the  customer.  If  the  system  is 
hard  to  use  or  if  it’s  easy  to  make  mistakes, 
you’ll  lose  customers.” 

The  standards  for  these  interactions  will 
be  so  high,  Modahl  adds,  that  few  retailers 
will  find  their  systems  up  to  the  task.  And  if 
it  comes  down  to  building  a  new  generation 
of  systems  from  scratch  to  meet  these  new 
demands,  the  advantage  will  be  not  with  the 
catalog  retailers  but  with  the  giant  depart¬ 
ment-store  chains  like  Wal-Mart  Stores  Inc. 
and  K-Mart  Corp.  that  have  the  resources  to 
do  it  quickly  and  to  do  it  right,  she  says. 
Home  Shopping  Network’s  Tavilla  agrees: 
“There’s  nothing  magic  about  building 
these  systems,”  she  says.  “It  just  takes  a  lot 
of  work  and  a  lot  of  money,  and  the  biggest 
retailers  are  in  the  best  position  to  do  it.” 

Fortunately  for  those  retailers  that  aren’t 
Wal-Marts,  there  may  be  alternatives  to 
building  new  systems  from  scratch.  One  is 
the  possibility  of  buying  off-the-shelf,  inter- 
active-shopping-ready  telemarketing,  in¬ 
ventory-management  and  other  systems 
from  a  third  party.  QVC’s  Link  notes  that 
his  company  got  started  seven  years  ago 
with  a  third-party  direct-marketing  system. 
But  he  also  points  out  that  the  system  ulti- 
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JOHN  LINK:  “We’ve 
gone  out  of  our  way 
to  set  service  levels 
that  other  companies 
will  have  trouble 
meeting.  ” 


mately  needed  complete  reworking  and 
that  the  relatively  small  number  of  players 
likely  to  jump  into  interactive  video  shop¬ 
ping  in  the  near  future  doesn’t  make  this 
business  an  attractive  target  for  software 
developers. 

Another  option  will  be  to  let  an  estab¬ 
lished  video  shopping  service  provider  han¬ 
dle  all  the  logistics  on  behalf  of  the  retailer. 
Under  such  an  arrangement,  the  retailer 
would  ship  a  large  quantity  of  inventory  to 
the  service  provider’s  warehouses,  and 
then  the  provider  would  take  the  phone  or¬ 
ders  and  ship  the  products  itself.  Home 
Shopping  Network,  for  example,  has  had 
such  an  arrangement  with  Saks  Fifth  Av¬ 
enue  and  plans  to  offer  this  option  to  all  its 
retail  partners  in  a  new  shopping  service 
called  The  Television  Shopping  Mall.  QVC 
has  done  much  the  same  with  some  retail¬ 
ers.  “This  is  a  totally  different  business, 
with  different  systems  needs,  and  the  best 
way  to  get  into  it  is  to  piggyback  off  some¬ 
one  else,”  says  Ernst  &  Young’s  Shern. 

There  is  also  a  sort  of  hybrid  option,  in¬ 
volving  outsourcing  the  order-taking  end  of 


the  business  to  a  video  shopping 
service  provider  but  keeping  the 
order  fulfillment  in-house.  Home 
Shopping  Network  already  offers 
its  services  as  a  call  center,  hop¬ 
ing  to  leverage  its  investment  in 
a  call-surge  capacity  that  is  far 
beyond  what  most  retailers  can 
afford.  Time-Warner  also  intends 
to  offer  call-center  services  to 
partners  in  the  two  interactive¬ 
shopping  projects  it’s  planning — 
one  that  might  evolve  from  its 
Catalog  1  venture  and  one  that 
will  be  independent.  The  trick  to 
making  that  sort  of  arrangement 
work,  notes  Cooke,  is  to  be  able 
to  integrate  the  provider’s  order- 
entry  system  with  the  retailer’s 
fulfillment  systems.  “In  the  short 
term,  you  can  try  to  jury-rig 
something  together,”  he  says, 
“but  in  the  long  term,  we’ll  need 
some  sort  of  clearinghouse  that 
can  take  information  from  dozens 
of  retailers’  inventory  systems 
and  provide  it  to  us  in  a  standard¬ 
ized  form.”  Going  it  alone  will 
simply  be  out  of  reach  for  the 
vast  majority  of  retailers,  he 
adds,  noting  that  Time-Warner 
and  its  partners  currently  have 
“hundreds  and  hundreds”  of  systems  people 
trying  to  work  out  some  of  the  problems. 

Finding  the  right  degree  of  outsourcing 
for  video  shopping  will  depend  on  the  type 
of  retailer,  says  Forrester’s  Modahl.  Even¬ 
tually,  two  major  types  of  retailers  will  suc¬ 
ceed  in  video  shopping,  she  says:  the  small 
and  mid-size  “boutique”  retailers  that  offer 
a  unique  and  highly  focused  selection  of 
merchandise,  and  giant  “shopping  club”  re¬ 
tailers  that  offer  a  huge  selection  of  prod¬ 
ucts  among  which  customers  can  compari¬ 
son-shop  for  price  and  features.  According 
to  Modahl,  the  boutiques  can  and  should 
outsource  as  much  of  their  order-entry  and 
-fulfillment  operations  as  they  can  because 
these  retailers’  value  lies  in  their  personal¬ 
ities.  The  shopping  clubs,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  better  try  to  keep  their  systems 
in-house,  she  says.  “Outsourcing  may 
seem  like  a  good  move  in  the  short  run,  but 
in  the  long  run  you’d  be  hanging  yourself.  If 
you’re  just  shipping  products  from  suppli¬ 
ers  to  the  shopping  service’s  warehouses, 
then  it’s  not  a  big  step  for  the  service  to 
start  dealing  with  the  suppliers  directly. 
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Why  do  they  need  you?” 

Kurt  Salmon’s  Cole,  on  the  other  hand, 
thinks  that  most  retailers  will  end  up  relin¬ 
quishing  the  order-fulfillment  end,  but  not 
to  shopping  services;  rather,  suppliers  will 
handle  all  of  that,  shipping  directly  to  cus¬ 
tomers’  homes.  What  retailers  have  to  fo¬ 
cus  on  is  maintaining  top-notch  customer 
databases  and  ways  of  electronically  linking 
to  customers,  he  says — not  only  through 
home  video  shopping  but  also  through  in¬ 
store  video  kiosks  that  will  allow  cus- 


The  Video 

VANGUARD 

Companies  announcing  forays 
into  video  shopping  include  both 
traditional  and  catalog  retailers. 
Among  them  are  the  following 
examples: 


"WITH  INTERACTIVE  SHOPPING,  YOUR 


Crate&Barrel 


database  is  directly  exposed  to  the  customer,  and 
you  can't  train  or  fire  the  customer. 

If  the  system  is  hard  to  use  or  if  it's  easy  to  make 
mistakes,  you'll  lose  customers." 

-MARY  MODAHL 

tomers  to  browse  through  merchandise 
electronically  on  high-powered  multimedia 
systems  set  in  a  flashy  store  environment. 
But  even  in-store  kiosk  purchases  would  be 
fulfilled  by  shipping  from  a  supplier’s  inven¬ 
tory.  All  in  all,  he  says,  retailing  will  under¬ 
go  a  massive  transformation  over  the  next 
15  years — reason  enough  to  avoid  commit¬ 
ting  to  any  major  systems  efforts  now  that 
could  restrict  options  a  few  years  down  the 
road.  “All  you  know  now  is  that  the  rules 
are  going  to  be  changing,  so  you  don’t  want 
to  overbuild.  Flexibility  will  be  the  key.” 

While  no  one  is  eager  to  overcommit  to 
new  systems  that  may  end  up  being  irrele¬ 
vant,  there  may  be  more  danger  in  waiting 
too  long  to  commit  and  ending  up  on  the 
sidelines  of  a  booming  market.  Right  now 
is  a  particularly  good  time  to  take  the 
plunge,  says  Modahl,  noting  that  video 
shopping  service  providers  like  Catalog  1, 
QVC  and  Home  Shopping  Network  are 
making  it  relatively  inexpensive  for  compa¬ 
nies  to  try  video  selling.  “You  can  figure 
out  the  problems  now  at  a  pretty  low  cost,” 
she  says.  “But  when  this  takes  off,  experi¬ 
menting  will  get  very  expensive.”  In  other 
words,  sneer  now,  pay  later.  BE] 
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David  H.  Freedman  is  a  freelance  writer  based 
in  Brookline,  Mass.,  and  author  of  Brainmak- 
ers,  published  by  Simon  &  Schuster. 
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to  face  the  music. 

According  to  Software  Magazine ,  the  IEF™  for  Texas  Instruments  to  join  in 
Client/Server  was  ranked  highest  in  ability  to  address  developing  an  object-oriented, 
client/server  application  development  needs.  component-based  standard  for  client/server  applications. 

And  while  this  particular  study  was  for  UNIX®-  For  the  latest  IDC  report  on  client/server 

based  tools,  it’s  reassuring  to  note  that  the  IEF  for  trends,  as  well  as  for  more  information  about  what 
Client/Server  performs  well  in  virtually  every  the  IEF  for  Client/Server  can  do  for  your  business, 
environment.  call  1-800-336-5236,  Ext.  1439. 

In  fact,  its  powerful  capabilities  in  the  We’ll  show  you  the  kind  of  performance  that 
Windows™  environment  encouraged  Microsoft®  and  leaves  everybody  else  playing  second  fiddle. 


EXTENDING  YOUR  REACH™ 

Texas 

Instruments 


May,  1994  issue  Software  Magazine.  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  UNIX  System  Labs,  Inc.  Microsoft  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Windows  is  a 
trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  IEF  and  “Extending  Your  Reach”  are  trademarks  of  Texas  Instruments.  ©  1994  TI. 


DECISION  SUPPORT 


Retail  decisions  can 
be  pared  down  to 
getting  the  right 
merchandise  into 
the  right  place  at 
the  right  time  and 
price.  It's  slicing 
through  the  layers 
of  data  needed 
to  make  these 
decisions  that's  the 
problem. 


Too  much  data,  not  enough  information.  It’s 
an  irony  that  vexes  retailers  more  than  most. 
A  merchant  with  300  stores,  each  with 
20,000  items  multiplied  by  colors  and  sizes, 
is  looking  at  gigabytes  of  sales-related  data. 
Mustering  that  much  data  into  useful  forms  in  a  timely 
manner  is  so  difficult  that  truly  informed  decision  making 
is  next  to  impossible. 

To  get  their  jobs  done,  inventory  managers  and  mer¬ 
chandise  buyers  have  grown  more  reliant  on  decision- 
support  systems.  These  range  from  workhorse  replenish¬ 
ment  programs  to  neural  networks,  and  their  variety 
makes  for  another  difficult  decision — which  type  to  try. 
One  size  does  not  fit  all. 

The  more-basic  forms  of  retail  decision  support — sales 
forecasting  and  inventory  replenishment — are  becoming 
a  necessary  part  of  doing  business.  To  keep  prices  attrac¬ 
tively  low,  discounters  and  moderate-price  retailers  must 
squeeze  every  stray  nickel  out  of  distribution  and  replen¬ 
ishment  pipelines.  Botched  sales  forecasting  and  misguid¬ 
ed  merchandise  mixes  will  inflate  inventory-carrying 
costs,  create  expensive  over-  and  understock  situations, 
and  rapidly  erode  already  low  margins. 

Mervyn’s  Department  Stores,  a  Hayward,  Calif.,  divi¬ 
sion  of  Dayton  Hudson  Corp.,  has  been  wounded  over  the 


BY  RICHARD  PAST0RE 


IN  THE  RACE  TO  BE  #1  IN  DISTRIBUTED  SYSTI 

IN  THE  RIGHT 


In  today's  race  to  provide  control  of  your  distributed  envi¬ 
ronment,  some  system  management  vendors  simply  offer  tac¬ 
tical  products  on  as  many  platforms  as  possible.  This  leaves  you 
to  worry  about  integration  between  platforms,  and  across  your 


CROSS  PLATFORM  ENVIRONMENT 


network,  as  well  as  protection  of  your  legacy  investments. 

At  Legent,  we  know  that  the  promised  benefits  of  distributed 
computing  included  better  economies  of  computing  and  the 
availability  of  data  on  all  nodes  within  the  network.  If  your  sys¬ 
tems  management  solutions  don't  span  the  network,  and  lack 
of  integration  causes  more  staff  demands,  you  haven't 
achieved  either  result. 

It's  post  time  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Enter  XPE,  the  Cross 
Platform  Environment  that  runs  in  step  with  your  evolving  sys- 


EMS  MANAGEMENT,  ONE  VENDOR  IS  HEADED 
DIRECTION. 


tem  and  network  needs.  With  XPE,  you  can  choose  the  system 
and  network  management  tools  most  appropriate  for  your  pre¬ 
sent  needs,  yet  retain  the  freedom  to  change  them  to  meet 
your  evolving  distributed  requirements.  Moreover,  only  XPE 
provides  full  client/server  functionality,  while  supporting  your 
legacy  environment. 

XPE  provides  the  effective  management  of  mission-critical 
applications  across  systems,  networks  and  platforms,  so  you'll 
have  the  control  and  integration  that  was  once  found  only  in 


centralized  environments.  And,  of  course,  all  of  this  is  backed 
by  the  industry  leader  in  support.  Legent.  Let  us  show  you  how 
Legent's  XPE  can  meet  your  management  needs  while  improv¬ 
ing  the  bottom  line  of  your  business. 

Call  1-800-676-LGNT,  ext.  1006  fora  copy  of  our  whitepaper 
on  XPE  and  distributed  systems  management. 
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last  year  by  slow-moving  inventory;  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  recession  hit  the  retailer  of  moder¬ 
ately  priced  apparel  hard.  But  the  bruises 
would  have  been  bigger  if  Mervyn’s  hadn’t 
implemented  a  transaction-processing  sys¬ 
tem  that  encompasses  30  to  40  percent  of 
its  stock-keeping  units,  or  SKUs.  (The  sys¬ 
tem  is  being  applied  to  staple  merchandise 
such  as  underwear,  not  to  seasonal  or  fash¬ 
ion  items.) 

Analyzing  the  preceding  60  weeks  of 


DENNIS  GREEN: 

People  are  needed  to 
catch  and  deal  with 
merchandising 
exceptions. 


Driving  Forces:  Mervyn’s  Department  Stores 

To  remain  competitive  in  the  moderate-price  market,  Mervyn’s  had  to  drastical¬ 
ly  reduce  on-hand  inventory  in  its  219  stores.  An  automated  sales-forecasting 
and  replenishment  system  cut  inventory-related  costs  by  $60  million  in  its  first 
year  of  implementation. 


sales  history,  Mervyn’s  client/server 
Planned  Store  Inventory  (PSI)  system  pre¬ 
dicts  the  level  of  inventory  required  for 
sales  forecasts  and  upcoming  promotions 
at  the  individual  store  level.  It  makes  sug¬ 
gestions  to  inventory  managers,  who  use 
the  forecasts  and  analyses  to  decide  what 
levels  of  merchandise  to  allocate  to  distri¬ 
bution  centers  and  store  locations.  The  PSI 
system  runs  on  a  symmetrical  multiple 
processor  (SMP)  from  Sequent  Computer 
Systems  Inc.  It  receives  data  from  an  IBM 
ES/9000  mainframe,  where  the  inventory¬ 
planning  system  resides. 

Mervyn’s  mission  was  to  enable  a  just- 
in-time  inventory  supply  that  would  main¬ 
tain  high  in-stock  averages,  reduce  over¬ 
stock  markdowns  and  trim  the  costs  of 
carrying  excess  store  merchandise.  In 
PSI’s  first  rollout  year,  1993,  it  netted  a  $60 
million  savings  in  inventory.  In-stock  mer¬ 
chandise  levels  rose  to  more  than  95  per¬ 
cent  for  most  merchandise,  superior  to  the 
levels  for  SKUs  not  covered  by  PSI. 

The  system  has  not  yet  completely  dis¬ 
placed  the  human  element  in  staple  mer¬ 
chandising,  which  is  the  long-term  goal,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dennis  Green,  vice  president  of 
merchandise  planning  and  logistics.  For 
now,  people  are  still  needed  to  catch  and 
deal  with  merchandising  exceptions  that 
pop  up,  and  the  data  is  not  yet  automatical¬ 
ly  integrated  into  all  ordering  and  planning 
systems. 

Grossman’s,  an  $800  million  home- 
improvement-products  chain,  is  a 
little  further  along  the  automation 
curve:  It  has  handed  over  most  of  its  store- 
replenishment  decisions  to  a  computer-as¬ 
sisted  ordering  system.  The  company  had 
been  spending  25  percent  of  its  store  pay¬ 
roll  on  replenishment  duties,  something  it 
could  ill  afford  with  low-price  giants  like 
The  Home  Depot  muscling  in  on  its  New 
England  turf.  “Our  normal  stores  have 
20,000  SKUs  in  them.  Imagine  the  labor  in¬ 
volved  in  reordering  those  SKUs  each 
week,”  says  Michael  Bergman,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  MIS  at  the  Braintree, 
Mass.,  firm.  For  many  items,  reordering 
could  be  delayed  two  or  three  weeks,  risk¬ 
ing  bare  shelves  and  frustrated  shoppers. 

Grossman’s  chose  a  transaction-based 
system  that  automates  item-by-item  sales 
forecasting  for  each  store  and  processes 
the  replenishment  orders.  The  home¬ 
grown  mainframe  program  receives  sales 
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Driving  Forces:  The  Gap  Inc. 

The  rapidly  expanding  apparel  retailer  manages  its  divisions  as  separate  busi¬ 
nesses — The  Gap,  Banana  Republic,  Old  Navy  Clothing  Co.,  Gap  Kids 
and  its  international  operations.  This  multiplied  the  combinations  of  data  that 
had  to  be  gathered  and  analyzed — too  much  for  current  spreadsheet  applica¬ 
tions  to  cope  with.  The  company  is  building  an  information-warehouse  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  gather  all  sales-related  data  for  access  via  a  variety  of  packaged 
decision-support  and  analysis  tools  available  to  end  users. 


data  in  real  time  from  store  terminals,  cal¬ 
culates  needs  based  on  historical  sales  and 
forecasts,  then  orders  appropriate  quanti¬ 
ties  directly  from  suppliers.  In  the  two 
years  since  implementation,  the  cost  of 
store  replenishment  has  dropped  to  10  per¬ 
cent  of  payroll,  Bergman  estimates.  The 
goal  is  to  reduce  it  to  nothing. 

But  automated  forecasting  and  replen¬ 
ishment  won’t  work  marvels  for  every  re¬ 
tailer.  It’s  appropriate  mainly  for  companies 
whose  merchandise  mix  is  fairly  stable. 
Grossman’s  always  stocks  nails,  hammers, 
tape  measures;  it’s  a  given  that  they  will  be 
replenished,  so  human  judgment  isn’t  nec¬ 
essary.  “The  feeling  is,  let  the  machines  do 
it,”  says  Fred  Rogers,  principal  consultant 
of  retail  and  distribution  industries  for  IBM 
Corp.  in  Chicago. 

But  humans  are  not  so  dispensable  with 
more-volatile  types  of  inventory  (trendy 
fashions,  seasonal  merchandise),  which  do 
not  follow  the  same  consistent  modeling 
rules  as  do  staple  goods.  “We’re  dealing 
with  a  very  short  life,  10  or  12  weeks,  and 
we  don’t  necessarily  intend  to  replenish,” 
says  Vivian  Stephenson,  Mervyn’s  vice 
president  of  MIS.  Where  human  judgment 
needs  to  be  exercised,  retailers  can  choose 
systems  that  support  and  enable  that  judg¬ 
ment  rather  than  usurp  it. 

For  Mervyn’s,  the  choice  is  its  Decision- 
Makers  Workbench,  a  client/server  system 
that  will  also  run  on  a  Sequent  machine,  ac¬ 
cess  an  Oracle  Corp.  database  and  provide 
analysis  tools  being  developed  in  Visual 
Basic.  When  completed  later  this  year,  it 
will  collect  sales  information  daily  and  pro¬ 
vide  300  to  400  users  with  a  toolset  to  ma¬ 
nipulate  data,  analyze  trends  and  generate 
what-if  and  other  ad  hoc  reports.  The  Deci¬ 
sion-Makers  Workbench  will  integrate 


"THE  PEOPLE 

you  want  to 
utilize  the 
data  are  not 
technically  as¬ 
tute.  They  are 
buyers  and 
marketeers 
who  should  be 
spending  their 
time  in  the 
marketplace, 
not  poring 
over  volumi¬ 
nous  data." 

-TED 

GROSSMAN 


with  existing  desktop  utilities;  users  will 
be  able  to  dump  data  into  spreadsheets  or 
send  graphical  reports  to  one  another  by 
electronic  mail. 

“With  the  workbench,  you  can  ask  it  for 
the  10  top-selling  items  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  yesterday,  and  it  will  give  you  the  an¬ 
swer,”  Green  says.  “You  can  go  in  at  a  high 
level  of  data,  drill  down  to  more-specific  in¬ 
formation  and  have  it  communicate  excep¬ 
tions.”  To  do  this  today,  Mervyn’s  planners 
must  slog  through  unintegrated  data  on 
separate  systems  and  in  paper  reports. 

At  The  Gap  Inc.,  “decisions  are  cre¬ 
ative — you  have  to  factor  in  fashion 
trends  along  with  the  historical  sales 
statistics  and  weekly  sell-through  rates,” 
says  Bruce  Watson,  senior  director  of  infor¬ 
mation  administration  at  the  San  Francisco- 
based  casual-clothing  retailer.  Rather  than 
automating  replenishment  or  forecasting, 
The  Gap  has  chosen  to  gather  its  disparate 
data  into  an  information  warehouse,  making 
it  easier  for  managers  to  access. 

In  the  future,  merchandise-related  data 
from  various  legacy  sources  will  funnel  in¬ 
to  The  Gap’s  mainframe-based  IBM  DB2 
database,  where  it  will  be  summarized  and 
made  available  to  more  than  2,000  mer¬ 
chandisers,  planners,  analysts  and  store 
managers  at  1,400  stores.  Tools  from  Infor¬ 
mation  Builders  Inc.,  Comshare  Retail  (a 
division  of  Comshare  Inc.)  and  Metaphor 
Inc.  will  be  available  for  ad  hoc  querying 
and  reporting,  merchandise  planning  and 
merchandise  control  support  later  this 
year.  Increased  inventory  turnover,  fewer 
markdowns  and  improved  productivity  will 
pay  for  the  decision-support  investment, 
Watson  says. 

Another  company  choosing  systems  to 
assist  its  brain  trust  in  data  logistics  is  J. 
Baker  of  Canton,  Mass.  The  retailer  oper¬ 
ates  shoe  departments  leased  in  discount 
department  stores  as  well  as  its  own  retail 
shops  under  names  like  Fayva  and  Parade 
of  Shoes.  “The  system  doesn’t  make  deci¬ 
sions  for  them;  it  gives  them  the  tools  they 
need  to  manipulate  data,  retrieve  it  and  do 
forecasting,”  says  Howard  Barron,  admin¬ 
istrator  of  planning  systems.  Baker  imple¬ 
mented  a  mainframe-based  version  of 
Comshare’s  Arthur  Merchandise  Planning 
system. 

With  Arthur,  users  can  analyze  historical 
sales  by  item  size  and  color  and  store  chain 
and  site  to  determine  initial  seasonal  plans. 
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The  Trip  To  Open  Computing 
demands  an  Experienced  Guide* 

Nobody  else  has  the  experience  we  do. 

Sequent®  has  helped  thousands  of  customers  make  the  trip  to  open  computing, 
through  what  is  often  described  as  “permanent  white  water."  We’ve  helped  companies 
downsize  from  mainframes.  Upsize  from  PC  networks.  And  re-engineer  entire  com¬ 
puting  enterprises  into  a  client/server  environment. 

That  experience  has  given  us  a  clear  understanding  of  how  to  make  the  trip  safely. 
It  starts  with  an  enterprise  architecture  plan,  developed  with  our  customer.  The  plan 
aligns  business  goals  and  information  systems,  preserves  current  investment  where 
possible,  defines  needed  new  systems  and  applications,  and  identifies  clear  transition 
strategies.  The  result?  A  series  of  short,  manageable  steps  to  get  your  safe  passage  to 
open  computing  underway. 

What’s  more,  everyone  at  Sequent  is  committed  to  the  success  of  every  project, 
and  empowered  to  deliver  it.  Not  just  for  our  own  products,  but  for  everything  in  the 
system,  hardware  and  software,  no  matter  who  the  vendor  may  be. 

Planning,  process,  and  commitment  have  made  Sequent  Computer  Systems  the 
clear  leader  in  high  end  open  systems.  A  fact  con¬ 
firmed  by  InfoCorp's  1993  market  share  survey. 

So  even  though  there  may  be  no  way  to  avoid 
the  white  water,  you  know  where  to  find  the  most 
experienced  guide. 


Our  Business  Is  Your  Success 


For  Safe  Passage  To  Open  Computing,  Call  1-800-237-8733* 


©1994  Sequent  Computer  Systems,  Inc.  Outside  the  U.S.  call  503-578-3702.  Sequent  is  a  registered  trademark  and  "Our  Business  Is  Your  Success"  is  a  trademark  of 
Sequent  Computer  Systems,  Inc  The  Intel  Inside  logo  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  Look  for  the  Intel  Inside®  symbol  on  our  quality  systems.  Other 
names  may  be  trademarks  of  their  respective  holders 


“They  can  decide  whether  to  rebuy  items  for 
those  chains  and  when  to  bring  them  in,” 
Barron  says.  They  can  also  compare  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  special  promotions  in  the  past  and 
run  what-if  analyses  to  decide  whether  to  re¬ 
run  those  promotions  or  make  modifications. 


Database  mining  is  a  relatively  new 
and  untapped  decision-support  op¬ 
tion.  It  is  particularly  useful  to  re¬ 
tailers  looking  for  help  with  forecasting  and 
cross-promotion — a  technique  in  which 
multiple  types  of  merchandise  are  adver¬ 
tised  or  positioned  together  to  encourage 
consumers  to  buy  them  in  sets.  Using  arti¬ 
ficial  intelligence,  it  examines  enormous 
amounts  of  raw  data,  “mining”  it  for  all 
possible  correlations  among  different  ele¬ 
ments.  In  retail,  it  will  identify  which  types 
of  merchandise  tend  to  induce  sales  of  oth¬ 
er  types.  For  example,  it  might  show  that 
people  who  buy  bowling  balls  in  sporting- 
goods  stores  will  also  pick  up  a  pair  of 
bowling  shoes.  Or,  less  obvious,  a  sale  on 
tennis  shoes  in  a  discount  store  will  also 


Driving  Forces:  J.  Baker 

J.  Baker  leases  independent  shoe  departments  in  different  department-store 
chains  that  often  compete  with  one  another  in  major  markets.  To  differentiate 
the  merchandise  at  the  various  chains,  Baker’s  planners  needed  a  deeper  level  of 
detail  on  what  was  selling  in  order  to  manipulate  prices,  promotions,  styles  and 
assortments.  Point-of-sale  data  had  been  used  only  to  report  aggregate  sales. 
Now  a  merchandise-planning  system  isolates  and  reports  sales  data  down  to 
the  individual  SKU  (stock-keeping  unit)  for  each  store. 


MICHAEL  BERGMAN: 

Grossman ’s  automated 
forecasting  system  has 
reduced  the  cost  of 
replenishment. 


spur  sales  of  suntan  lotion. 

Causality  is  implied  in  these  cor¬ 
relations,  but  it  doesn’t  always  hold 
true.  Two  types  of  merchandise 
may  experience  seemingly  causal 
sales  spikes,  but  these  could  actual¬ 
ly  be  influenced  by  a  third  factor, 
such  as  the  weather.  Only  human 
judgment  and  statistical  analysis 
can  test  the  validity  of  causation. 
This  limitation  aside,  database  min¬ 
ing’s  claim  to  fame  is  its  ability  to 
stumble  upon  relationships  that  few 
planners  would  have  anticipated, 
says  Ted  Grossman,  professor  of  in¬ 
formation  systems  at  Babson  Col¬ 
lege  in  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Not  only  does  database  mining 
help  retailers  identify  targets  for 
cross-promotion;  it  also  lets  them 
avoid  marking  down  prices  unnec¬ 
essarily  on  products  that  have 
strong  correlations;  it  would  be  re¬ 
dundant  and  costly  to  put  both 
spaghetti  and  sauce  on  sale,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  Most  shoppers  will  come  in¬ 
to  the  store  for  the  spaghetti  sav¬ 
ings  and  buy  the  related  item 
regardless  of  whether  it’s  on  sale. 

Again,  this  type  of  decision  sup¬ 
port  doesn’t  suit  everyone.  “Its 
usefulness  is  largely  limited  to 
databases  that  are  extremely 
large — in  the  terabytes — and  unmanage¬ 
able,”  says  Howard  Dresner,  program  di¬ 
rector  at  the  Gartner  Group  in  Stamford, 
Conn.  Mining  systems  can  also  be  very 
costly  because  they  can  involve  hardware 
as  well  as  software  investments.  For  more- 
reasonably  sized  databases,  querying  and 
modeling  tools  might  be  a  better  choice, 
Dresner  notes.  And  for  very  small  or  sim- 
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After  A  Network  Problem  Threatened 
To  Shut  Down  His  Company’s 
M  i  s  s  i  o  n  -  C  r  i  t  i  c  a  I  Applications, 

WHAT  DID  DAVE  DO? 


hat’s  because  there  was  really  no  reason  to 
worry.  Dave,  like  managers  at  more  than 
3,000  organizations  around  the  world,  knew  he 
could  depend  on  Unison  Software’s  networked 
systems  management  solutions  to  keep  not  only  his 
mission-critical  applications  running,  but  all  his 
other  processing  as  well.  Unison’s  products  were 
designed  for  distributed  systems  from  the  outset — 
redundant  management  platforms  take  over  if 
there’s  a  failure  of  the  primary  host  or  network  links 


to  the  primary.  Unison  Maestro,  Load  Balancer  and 
Express  are  reliable,  commercial-strength  workload 
management  products  for  distributed  computing. 
Across  both  the  network  and  the  enterprise.  On  all 
the  most  popular  UNIX  and  open  systems  platforms. 
And  the  products  are  supported  by  Unison’s  nearly 
10  years  of  experience  helping  companies  manage 
demanding  commercial  processing  environments.  So 
if  you’d  rather  have  your  managers  going  to  lunch 
instead  of  going  berserk,  call  Unison  Software  today. 


675  Almanor  Avenue 
Sunnyvale,  California  94086 
(408) 245-3000 


811  Barton  Springs  Road 
Austin,  Texas  78704 
(512)  478-0611 


pie  collections  of  data,  relational  databases 
might  do  the  trick. 

Database  mining  itself  comes  in  more 
than  one  flavor.  Retailers  looking  for  some¬ 
thing  to  churn  out  answers  continually 
might  choose  the  black-box  technology  of 
neural  networks,  according  to  Harve  Light, 
president  of  Churchill  Systems  Inc.,  a  con¬ 
sulting  firm  in  Troy,  Mich.,  that  specializes 
in  artificial  intelligence.  The  neural  net  will 
continually  search  for  correlations  affecting 
sales  forecasts  and  report  what  it  finds.  This 
might  be  most  appropriate  for  a  Wal-Mart, 
where  things  like  disposable  diapers  and  tal¬ 
cum  powder  might  be  cross-promoted  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  year  rather  than  seasonally. 

IBM  is  experimenting  with  its  own  spin 
on  database  mining:  a  set  of  tools  for  un¬ 
covering  relationships  and,  additionally,  the 
rules  that  govern  their  relative  causality. 
The  tools  are  meant  to  combine  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  neural  networks  with  the  insights 
provided  by  traditional  statistical  analysis, 
Rogers  says.  They  will  identify  any  corre¬ 
lations  found,  as  well  as  the  rules  that  de¬ 
scribe  the  relationships  and  their  propensi¬ 
ty  to  occur.  This  might  be  more  appropriate 
for  a  store  like  Neiman  Marcus,  whose 
merchandise  planners  might  want  to  study 
the  causal  rules  to  better  coordinate  cross¬ 
promotion  of  next  spring’s  fashions  and  ac¬ 
cessories.  The  system  is  now  in  testing  at 
a  number  of  catalog  retailers,  including 
Fingerhut.  “Catalogers  have  the  richest 
databases,  so  that’s  where  you  get  the  best 
short-term  leverage  of  this  technique,” 
Rogers  says. 


THE  MORE- 
basic  forms  of 
retail  decision 
support — sales 
forecasting  and 
inventory  re¬ 
plenishment — 
are  becoming  a 
necessary  part 
of  doing 
business. 


Actual  names  and  addresses  of  people 
buying  specific  items  at  specific  stores  go  a 
lot  further  toward  enabling  accurate  mer¬ 
chandise  tailoring  and  micromarketing.  “If 
you  know  age  and  income  levels,  for  in¬ 
stance,  you  can  know  what  price  points  to 
use  and  the  kinds  of  colors  and  sizes  to 
stock,”  says  Grossman,  who  was  a  retailer 
before  he  joined  the  Babson  faculty. 

Another  benefit  of  demographic  decision 
support  is  bull’s-eye  target  marketing. 
With  a  database  of  actual  customers  and 
their  purchases,  retailers  can  increase  cus¬ 
tomer  loyalty  by  sending  them  mailings 
promoting  specific  merchandise.  “Rather 
than  wasting  money  on  broad  advertising, 
you’re  targeting  direct  mail  to  your  best 
customers,  who  are  also  your  most  lucra¬ 
tive  customers,”  says  David  Falk,  manager 
of  marketing  support  at  Datamark  Soft¬ 
ware  Inc.,  a  developer  of  customer-demo- 
graphics-collection  and  -tracking  systems 
in  New  York. 

Grocery  retailers  have  exploited  cus¬ 
tomer  demographics  more  than  any  other 
type  of  retailer,  collecting  shopper  names 
from  surveys  and  determining  purchase 
records  from  customers’  use  of  courtesy  or 
frequency  cards.  The  goal  is  to  increase 
shopper  loyalty  and  achieve  a  higher  aver¬ 
age  sale  per  customer  visit.  One  reason 
grocers  opt  for  demographic-based  support 
more  than  other  retailers  do  is  that  the  av¬ 
erage  grocery  store  might  see  tens  of 
thousands  of  customer  visits  per  week — 
far  more  than  a  specialty  or  department 


Another  trend  in  retail  decision  sup¬ 
port  concerns  customer  demo¬ 
graphics.  In  the  past,  retailers  have 
had  to  infer  who  their  customers  were 
based  on  what  was  selling  and  what  socio¬ 
economic  class  predominated  near  the 
store.  But  this  is  like  assuming  you  have 
mice  because  the  cheese  you  left  out  in  the 
pantry  is  gone  in  the  morning.  It  could  be 
rats  or  squirrels  or  a  hungry  spouse. 

“You  can  make  assumptions  based  on 
item  movement,  but  it’s  imprecise,” 
Rogers  says.  “You  may  know  what  color 
shoes  are  the  most  popular  with  your  cus¬ 
tomers,  but  you  won’t  necessarily  know 
what  types  of  products  should  be  offered  as 
associated  merchandise.  That  will  depend 
on  demographics.”  It’s  also  dubious  to  as¬ 
sume  that  the  demographics  of  a  communi¬ 
ty  match  those  of  the  store  patrons. 


DECISION  SUPPORT  MAKERS 

Here  are  some  of  the  most 
prominent  decision-support  software  vendors 


COGNOS  CORP. 

Burlington,  Mass. 

800  426-4667 

COMSHARE  INC. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

800  922-7979 

Information  Resources 
Inc.  (IRI  Software) 

Waltham,  Mass. 

617  890-1100 


Metaphor  Inc. 

Mountain  View,  Calif. 
800  346-3824 

Pilot  Software  Inc. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
800  944-0094 

SAS  INSTITUTE  INC. 

Cary,  N.C. 

919  677-8000 


SOURCE:  INTERNATIONAL  DATA  CORP. 
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YOUR  IDEA  OF  A  GOOD  TIME? 


Maybe  you’d  rather  relax 


Premenos  experts  (via  e-mail 


Then  here’s  the  good  news 
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GROCERY  RETAILERS  HAVE 


store  would.  With  numbers  like  that,  even 
a  slight  increase  in  the  per- visit  sales  value 
would  have  tremendous  payoff,  explains 
Paul  Gannon,  vice  president  of  information 
technical  services  at  Shaw’s  Supermarkets 
Inc.,  an  87-store  chain  based  in  East 
Bridgewater,  Mass. 

A  typical  grocery  demographics  applica¬ 
tion:  Using  personal  purchase  data,  the 
system  would  identify  customers  who 
haven’t  bought  from  the  meat  department 
for  the  last  few  weeks  and  issue  them  a 
special  coupon  for  chicken  breasts  and  pork 
chops.  Shaw’s  is  now  evaluating  frequent- 
shopper  software  packages,  and  the  op- 


exploited  customer  demographics 
more  than  any  other  type  of  re¬ 
tailer,  collecting  shopper  names 
from  surveys  and  determining 
purchase  records  from 
customers'  use  of  courtesy  or 
frequency  cards. 

tions  out  there  range  from  $200,000  to  $2 
million  investments,  Gannon  notes. 

Other  retailers  are  interested  in  demo¬ 
graphics  as  well,  including  J.  Baker  and 
The  Gap.  “When  we  have  our  information 
warehouse  built,  we  will  look  for  outside 
databases  with  demographics  and  merge 
them  with  our  own  database,”  Watson 
says.  “We’ll  also  collect  our  own  customer 
data  in  some  cases.” 

Grossman’s  has  amassed  two  years’ 
worth  of  personal  data  on  its  professional- 
contractor  customers  and  their  purchases. 
Currently,  Grossman’s  sales  agents  negoti¬ 
ate  discounted  prices  for  contractors  based 
on  their  past  purchase  levels.  The  process 
is  manual,  however,  and  negotiated  pricing 
for  a  given  customer  can  vary  from  store  to 
store  and  from  sales  agent  to  sales  agent. 

To  prevent  customer  frustration,  Gross¬ 
man’s  is  developing  an  expert  system  that 
will  automatically  set  pricing  for  specific 
customers  based  on  a  growing  database  of 
their  purchase  histories.  “All  negotiated 
pricing  will  be  available  at  all  store  termi¬ 
nals  by  customer  name,”  Bergman  says. 
“And  that  price  will  follow  you  wherever 
you  go  on  the  client/server  network,  no 
matter  which  location  you  chose  to  visit.” 

Whatever  level  of  support  system  retail¬ 
ers  decide  on — fully  automated  forecasters 
and  replenishment  systems,  database  min¬ 
ers,  query  tools,  demographics  collectors 
or  some  combination  thereof — IS  should 
keep  in  mind  the  ultimate  aim:  maintaining 
close  relationships  with  customers  and 
employees,  and  vigilant  oversight  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  plight  of  once-proud  retail¬ 
ing  giants — Macy’s  and  Woolworth  Corp. 
come  to  mind — should  serve  to  under¬ 
score  the  importance  of  that  decision.  EEI 
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Driving  Forces:  Grossman's 

Under  pressure  from  discount  home-improvement  retailers,  the  company  wanted 
to  eliminate  labor  costs  involved  in  forecasting  store  sales  and  replenishing 
stock.  It  developed  an  automated  replenishment  system  that  analyzes  sales  his¬ 
tories  for  each  store  and  automatically  reorders  stock  at  appropriate  levels.  Re¬ 
lated  labor  costs  have  been  reduced  more  than  50  percent. 


PAUL  GANNON: 

Grocery  retailers  can 
experience  a 
tremendous  payoff 
from  customer 
demographics. 
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13,500  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS. 
1,000  BRANCH  OFFICES. 

13  STATES. 


We  can.  That’s  our  business. 

We’re  MicroAge  Infosystems  Services  — 
we  combine  today’s  leading  information 
technology  systems  and  software  with  the 
implementation  services  and  support  you 
need  to  accomplish  your  enterprise-wide 
automation  goals. 

Working  in  concert  with  our  national  net¬ 
work  of  owner-managed  branches,  our  project 
managers  orchestrate  delivery,  integration  and 
installation  of  working  systems  —  where  you 
need  them,  when  you  need  them. 


Can  you 
imagine 
managing  a 
branch 
automation 
project  this 
size? 


From  custom  configuration  and  packaging 
to  just-in-time  inventory  and  electronic  on-site 
order-entry  systems,  we  can  help  bring  your 
offices  on-line  quickly  and  easily. 

In  fact,  MicroAge  Infosystems  Services’ 
inventory  of  advanced  Compaq  servers,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Proliant  family,  ProSignia  and  ProSignia 
VS,  maximize  power  and  minimize  downtime 
with  Compaq’s  Insight  Auto  Alert  and  Pre- 
Failure  Component  Wananty  programs. 

So  when  you’re  ready  to  make  your  branch 
offices  take  root,  call  us.  That’s  our  business. 


Call  (800)  272-0568 

For  your  FREE  brochure  on  outsourcing  information  technology  services. 


/MicroAge 

INFOSYSTEMS  SERVICES 


©1994  MCCI.  MicroAge  is  a  registered  trademark  of  MicroAge  Computer  Centers,  Inc. 
MicroAge  is  an  international  sales  organization  of  independently  owned  and  operated  fran¬ 
chised,  company-owned  and  affiliated  reseller  locations.  Compaq,  ProSignia  VS,  ProSignia  and 
ProLiant  are  registered  trademarks  of  Compaq  Corporation.  All  other  trademarks  and  registered 
trademarks  are  of  their  respective  companies. 


Helping  you  work  faster,  better,  cheaper 


COMPAQ 


m 


&  HAMILTON 


Great  works  of  art  don’t  just  happen.  Neither 
do  successful  information  systems. 


Like  sculptors,  systems  consultants  must 
carefully  balance  seemingly  opposing  forces:  the 
desire  for  technological  innovation  must  be 
weighed  against  business  goals  and  user  needs. 


That’s  why  all  our  systems  assignments  start  at 
the  beginning.  Booz'Allen  industry  strategists  and 
operations  experts  work  up-front  with  our 
information  technologists  to  gain  an  understanding 
of  where  our  clients  are-from  an  overall  business 
perspective-today.  And  what  their  goals  and 
strategies  are  for  tomorrow. 


Our  STRATEGY-DRIVEN  SYSTEMS 
approach  ensures  that  we  take  the  concerns  of 
both  business  and  information  executives  into 
account  on  every  IT  assignment.  Weighing  the 

technologies,  we  develop  systems  that  further  the 
overall  goals  of  the  enterprise... systems  at  the  heart 
of  our  clients’  business... systems  that  drive  success. 


Information  Systems  Group 

212  697  1900 
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INTERVIEW:  LILLIAN  VERNON 


The  doyenne  of  highly  eclectic  catalog 
retailing  has  risen  to  prominence  on  the 
strength  of  her  nearly  flawless  instincts — what 
she  calls  a  "golden  gut."  But  she  concedes  that 
IT  has  become  an  indispensable  backup  for 

even  the  most  finely 
honed  instincts. 


If  you’re  talking  tchotchke,  Lil¬ 
lian  Vernon  Corp.’s  catalog  is 
the  place  to  go.  You  can  buy 
anything  from  910  feet  of  curling 
ribbon  (“enough  for  a  whole  year’s 
gifts,  in  vivid  colors!”)  to  a  teapot 
shaped  like  the  Easter  Bunny,  to 
practical  space-saving  storage  de¬ 
vices.  Most  of  the  items  are  priced 
painlessly:  An  average  catalog  offer¬ 
ing  costs  $17. 

The  catalog  is  designed  to  offer 
something  for  everybody,  and  with  a 
database  of  almost  15  million  cus¬ 
tomers,  it  seems  clear  that  the  New 
Rochelle,  N.Y.,  retailing  firm  does  ap¬ 
peal  to  a  broad  range  of  consumers. 
According  to  CEO  Lillian  Vernon,  sat¬ 
isfying  so  many  different  tastes  large¬ 
ly  depends  on  an  unerring  instinct  for 
choosing  the  right  items  to  showcase 
in  each  catalog. 


LILLIAN  VERNON:  “We  have  used  technology  to 
bring  out  our  own  specialty  catalogs;  by  analyzing 
existing  orders,  we  can  see  what  special  niches  we 
might  expand  upon.  ” 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  COURTESY  OF  LILLIAN  VERNON  CORP. 


The  new  AS/400. 

Black  goes  with  everything. 

If  your  business  plan  includes  client/server  computing, 
rest  assured  that  the  new  AS/400® Advanced  Series  will 
coordinate  impeccably.  Everything  about  it  is  designed 
with  a  new  openness  and  interoperability,  to  thrive  in 
client/server  environments.  There’s  open  client  access,  to 
serve  OS/2®  Windows, M  DOS,  Macintosh  or  UNIX®  sys¬ 
tems  with  equal  ease  and  security.  Powerful  features  that 
provide  open  database  access  and  protocol-independent 
networking  are  built  in.  There’s  a  wide  choice  of  AS/400 
Advanced  Servers— high  performance  processors  fine- 
tuned  lor  client/server  duty.  And  thousands  of  AS/400 
client/server  applications  are  ready  today.  In  short,  the 

~  ■  v:  • 

new  AS/400  is  so  easy  to  implement  and  manage,  it  rep¬ 
resents  a  new  generation  in  client/server  computing:  a 

"  ,*V x  r- 

system  designed  to  stand  out,  even  as  it  blends  in.  For 

'  :.>  v  - . '  v.  *• 

additional  information,  call  1  800  IBM-6676,  ext.  641. 

IBM,  AS/400  and  OS/2  are  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 
Windows  is  a  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  UNIX  System 
Laboratories.  Jnc.  Macintosh  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Apple  Cbmputer.  Inc.  ©1994  IBM  Corp. 
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By  relying  on  this  instinct,  Vernon  has 
built  the  company  she  started  in  1951  from 
her  kitchen  in  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y.,  into  a  $195 
million  empire  that  shipped  4.5  million  or¬ 
ders  last  year  domestically  and  is  now 
mailing  to  customers  in  Canada.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  branched  into  specialty  catalogs 
as  well,  offering  a  book  of  children’s  goods 
and  one  of  Christmas  items. 

However,  with  new  catalog  retailers 
sprouting  up  faster  than  mushrooms  after  a 
rain,  Vernon  acknowledges  that  nowadays 
her  company  also  relies  heavily  on  tech¬ 
nology  to  back  up  human  instinct.  The 
company  has  lagged  on  some  technological 
fronts — it  just  installed  toll-free  calling  at 
the  end  of  1993 — but  Vernon  says  her  com¬ 


"WOULD  A 

computer  ever 
have  identified 
our  market  as 
being  what  it  is 
today?  I  don't 
think  so." 


pany  could  not  survive  without  IT.  Senior 
Writer  Carol  Hildebrand  recently  spoke 
with  Vernon  about  balancing  old-fashioned 
instinct  with  today’s  more  data-driven  mar¬ 
keting  approach,  as  well  as  the  effect  IT 
has  had  on  retailing. 

CIO:  You ’ve  said  your  most  important  role 
in  the  company  is  that  of  a  merchant,  having 


a  good  feel  for  what  sells.  Do  you  think  this 
type  of  work  can  ever  be  automated? 

VERNON:  I  don’t  think  so.  It  still  requires 
a  feel  for  how  a  product  should  be  pictured 
and  promoted.  There’s  a  great  deal  of  cre¬ 
ative  instinct  involved;  I  call  it  a  golden 
gut.  And  would  a  computer  ever  have  iden¬ 
tified  our  market  as  being  what  it  is  today? 
I  don’t  think  so. 

While  technology  is  very  helpful,  I  al¬ 
ways  rely  on  my  judgment.  Computers 
give  me  answers  but  cannot  give  me  solu¬ 
tions.  However,  MIS  can  and  does  play  a 
vital  support  role.  Through  technology,  we 
can  get  information  on  who  our  customers 
are,  what  they  buy,  how  many  items  they 
average  per  year — you  name  it.  In  this  re¬ 
spect,  MIS  drives  our  business  and  will 
constantly  change  it. 

CIO:  So,  the  importance  of  technology  has 
increased  in  retailing  over  the  years? 

VERNON: Yes.  At  Lillian  Vernon,  the  tech¬ 
nology  is  as  important  as  our  people  and 
our  products.  We  are  totally  dependent  on 
some  form  of  technology  to  deal  with  a 
large  volume  of  orders,  complex  offerings 
and  changing  consumer  behavior  and  buy¬ 
ing  patterns. 

Consumers  expect  that  all  data  is  always 
at  our  fingertips.  For  example,  say  a  cus¬ 
tomer  places  a  12-item  order  with  us  and 
one  of  the  items  is  back-ordered.  It’s  not 
enough  to  just  inform  her  of  the  back  or¬ 
der;  she  will  want  to  know  precisely  when 
that  item  will  arrive.  Consumers  know  that 
we  have  the  data  at  our  fingertips  these 
days,  and  they  expect  us  to  provide  it  to 
them.  They  know  that  knowledge  is  power, 
and  therefore  they  want  all  the  knowledge 
they  can  get. 

CIO:  How  does  this  affect  the  way  Lillian 
Vernon  Corp.  does  business? 

VERNON:  Competition  for  the  consumer’s 
dollar  will  force  all  retailers  and  catalogers 
to  become  more  efficient,  which  is  some¬ 
thing  that  we  constantly  strive  to  do.  This 
efficiency  includes  replenishing  invento¬ 
ries  more  quickly,  improving  catalog  re¬ 
sponse  rates  and  lowering  our  distribution 
costs. 

By  analyzing  data  from  our  order-entry 
system,  we  figured  out  what  our  best  sell¬ 
ers  were  a  week  after  we  mailed  our  Moth- 
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Reach  new  heights  in  financial 
information  management. 

The  view  from  the  top.  The  bigger  picture.  That’s  the  Hyperion  perspective. 
Hyperion  gives  you  the  strategic  data  you  need  for  high-value  decision  making. 
Insightful  analysis.  Planning.  Top  priorities  for  leading  companies  —  and  those  on  the 
ascent.  At  IMRS,  our  software  solutions  apply  the  best  technology  available  to  the  real 
world  business  needs  of  our  users.  Hyperion  and  Hyperion  SQL  offer  companies  a  new 
point  of  view  on  managing  the  flow  of  corporate  financial  information. 

And  the  view  is  wonderful. 

IMRS 

IMRS  client/ server  financial  software  applications  are  installed  in  more  than  1500  corporate  headquarter  sites 
and  thousands  of  locations  worldwide.  Call  203-321-4400 for  more  information. 


ma 


and  -fulfillment  systems.  Everything  is 
tightly  networked,  and  each  center’s  in¬ 
formation  is  integrated,  which  gives  us 
perhaps  our  biggest  asset — a  database  of 
almost  15  million  names. 


CIO:  How  does  information  technology  af¬ 
fect  what  you  do,  personally? 

VERNON:  I  may  not  be  able  to  run  a  com¬ 
puter  myself,  but  I’m  the  first  to  tell  you 
that  I  couldn’t  do  without  one.  That  com¬ 
puter  makes  us  look  good  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  I  can  get  information  from  our 
computers  about  how  many  customers 
are  buying  certain  kinds  of  products.  This 
helps  me  to  determine  if  we  have  the  de- 


WHEN  CUSTOMERS  CALL  Lillian  Vernon  Corp.,  they 
expect  their  orders  to  arrive  complete  and  on  time.  They 
also  expect  to  get  precise  information  about  a  new  prod¬ 
uct  or  their  last  order — instantly. 


er’s  Day  catalog  and  could  remove  the  un¬ 
popular  products  from  future  catalogs.  [Lil¬ 
lian  Vernon  Corp.  will  mail  150  million  cat¬ 
alogs  in  22  editions  in  fiscal  1994.]  Gut 
feelings  are  good,  but  analyzing  solid  infor¬ 
mation  helps  us  to  know  what’s  best. 

CIO:  When  I  think  of  Lillian  Vernon  Corp.,  I 
think  of  a  company  that  appeals  to  its  cus¬ 
tomers  with  a  homey  approach.  It’s  like  going 
to  a  church  craft  fair  via  catalog.  How  do  you 
balance  this  image  with  your  aggressive  use 
of  technology? 

VERNON:  These  are  the  1990s,  so  while 
our  customers  appreciate  our  down-home 
image,  they  expect  to  receive  their  order 
complete  and  on  time.  They  also  expect  to 
be  able  to  call  us  and  get  precise  informa¬ 
tion  about  a  new  product  or  their  last  or¬ 
der — instantly.  So,  yes,  we’re  folksy,  but 
we’ve  adapted  to  the  marketplace  and  the 
competition.  For  example,  we’ve  been 
steadily  upgrading  our  national  distribution 
center  in  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  since  it 
opened  in  1988.  We  added  a  data  center 
with  an  IBM  3090-200e  and  two  AS/400s  in 
’89,  followed  by  a  [new]  customer-service 
center  in  ’90  and  a  telemarketing  center  in 
’92.  We’ve  made  major  investments  in  call- 
center  automation,  order-administration 


"CUT 

feelings  are 
good,  but  ana¬ 
lyzing  solid 
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know  what's 
best." 


mand  to  spin  off  new  specialty  catalogs,  as 
we  did  with  “Lilly’s  Kids”  and  “Christmas 
Memories.”  I  also  begin  to  look  at  sales  by 
product  the  moment  each  new  catalog  gets 
mailed  and  adjust  inventories  and  pricing 
accordingly. 

So,  although  I  may  not  touch  a  keyboard 
myself  (my  administrative  assistant  does 
that  for  me),  I  use  computers  strategically 
to  improve  my  business,  to  make  it  more 
efficient  and  streamlined. 

CIO:  What  do  you  see  as  the  exciting  trends 
in  catalog  retailing? 

VERNON:  One  big  trend  I  like  is  that  com¬ 
panies  are  improving  customer  analysis  by 
using  technologies  such  as  demographic 
modeling  to  better  predict  what  customers 
will  want  and  when.  The  industry’s  nar- 
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CLIENT/SERVER  SOFTWARE  IS  NOW  AVAILABLE  ON 


UNIX  Sc  AS/400 


The  door  to  global  business  productivity  is  now 
open.  SSA  is  the  key. 

Today,  there  is  an  easy,  reliable  way  to  integrate 
every  functional  part  of  your  business:  engineering, 
manufacturing,  sales,  distribution  and  finance,  even  if 
your  application  software  runs  on  diverse  computer 
hardware  platforms.  It’s  called  BPCS/AS,  the  open 
client/server  software  solution  from  SSA. 

BPCS/AS  optimizes  your  investment  in  technology. 
It  helps  you  respond  to  customers,  cut  waste, 
improve  processes  and  speed  communication  among 
all  business  locations,  enterprise-wide.  Simply  stated, 


BPCS/AS  helps  businesses  remain  competitive  in 
today’s  global  economy. 

BPCS/AS  is  now  available  to  Process,  Discrete  or 
Hybrid  manufacturers  running  AS/400,  RS/6000  and 
HP 9000  systems  in  single  or  multi-plant  environments. 

Installed  at  more  than  7,000  sites,  BPCS/AS  is 
backed  by  a  global  network  of  5,000  professionals  in 
65  countries  and  a  24  hour-a-day  International 
HelpLine.  BPCS/AS  works  where  and  when  you  need 
it... on  budget  and  on  schedule. 

Discover  BPCS/AS.  It  is  your  key 
to  enterprise-wide  success. 


CALL  l-SOO-SSA- 

FOR  YOUR  FREE  PREVIEW  DISK  OF  BPCS/AS  TODAY. 


SSA 


SYSTEM  SOFTWARE  ASSOCIATES,  INC 


500  W.  Madison,  Chicago,  Illinois  60661  U.S.A.  Telephone:  312-641-2900  Fax:  312-641-3737 

©  1994  SYSTEM  SOFTWARE  ASSOCIATES.  INC.  BPCS/AS  IS  A  TRADEMARK  OF  SSA.  IBM,  AS/400  AND  RS/6000  ARE  TRADEMARKS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORPORATION.  UNIX  IS  A  TRADEMARK  OF  UNIX  SYSTEM  LABORATORIES,  INC. 
HP  9000  IS  A  TRADEMARK  OF  HEWLETT-PACKARD  COMPANY. 


rower  customer  focus  has  led  to  increasing 
specialization  in  catalogs.  The  big-book 
catalogers  such  as  Montgomery  Ward  [& 
Co.  Inc.]  and  Sears  [Roebuck  &  Co.]  are 
closing  or  downsizing  one  by  one,  as  retail¬ 
ing  becomes  more  specialized  and  compet¬ 
itive.  We  have  used  technology  to  bring  out 
our  own  specialty  catalogs;  by  analyzing 
existing  orders,  we  can  see  what  special 
niches  we  might  expand 
upon.  We  will  be  bringing 
out  other  specialty  cata¬ 
logs. 


WE'VE  MADE  MAJOR  IIM VESTMENTS  IN 


CIO:  With  hundreds  of 
different  items,  the  basic 
Lillian  Vernon  catalog  is 
anything  but  focused.  Do 
you  think  the  specializa¬ 
tion  trend  will  have  a  neg¬ 
ative  effect? 


VERNON:  Our  core  cata¬ 
log  has  a  deliberate  strat¬ 
egy.  We’ve  designed  it  to 
be  reminiscent  of  an  old-fashioned  country 
store;  it  purposely  does  not  have  an  index. 
So,  it  forces  the  customer  to  browse  through 
many  products  in  many  categories.  It’s  got 
an  old-timey  appeal,  so  I  don’t  think  that 
specialization  will  hurt  it. 

Also,  because  it  is  so  broad,  it’s  great  for 
prospecting  for  new  categories  to  special¬ 
ize  in.  After 


call-center  automation,  order  administration  and 
fulfillment  systems.  Everything  is  tightly  net¬ 
worked,  and  each  center's  information  is  integrat¬ 
ed,  which  gives  us  perhaps  our  biggest  asset — a 
database  of  almost  15  million  names." 
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we  saw  a  lot  of  people 
buying  children’s  products,  we  started  our 
specialized  book  of  kids’  products.  Once 
somebody  orders  from  the  big  catalog,  we 
can  use  the  data  to  more  narrowly  focus  on 
that  customer’s  wants  and  improve  the 
chance  of  reorders. 


LILLIAN  VERNON’S 

original  ad,  circa  1951. 
In  fiscal  1994,  the  com¬ 
pany  will  mail  150 
million  catalogs  in  22 
editions. 


CIO:  What  do  you  see  as  disturbing  trends 
for  retail-catalog  companies? 

VERNON:  The  privacy  issue  is  one.  By 
that,  I  mean  people’s  fear  that  big  gov¬ 
ernment  and  big  companies  keep  huge 
databases  of  private  information  about 
them,  which  is  becoming  a  popular  is¬ 
sue  for  debate.  One  upshot  of  this  is 

that  there  are  sever¬ 
al  congresspeople 
with  legislation  pend¬ 
ing  to  sharply  cur¬ 
tail  the  practice  of 
catalog  companies 
renting  each  other’s 
mailing  lists  because 
they  think  that’s  an 
invasion  of  privacy. 
However,  I  think  that 
the  real  issue  is  not 
use  of  customer  data 
so  much  as  it  is  mis¬ 
use.  Lillian  Vernon 
Corp.  would  never,  for 
example,  rent  our  mailing  list  to  a  company 
that  sent  out  a  catalog  that  was  offensive  in 
some  way.  We  are  very  careful  to  use  our 
data  properly.  So,  although  these  proposed 
laws  may  be  well-intentioned,  they  could 
have  a  negative — and  needless — impact  on 
catalog  retailers. 

The  second  disturbing  trend  I  see  is  the 
glut  of  catalogs  that  overfill  consumer  mail¬ 
boxes.  For  example,  there  are  currently 
more  than  100  women’s-clothing  catalogs 
available.  Too  many  me-too  marketers  with 
very  similar  merchandising  lines  can  make 
catalog  retailers  as  a  whole  look  bad. 

CIO:  What  other  venues  for  selling  merchan¬ 
dise  are  you  exploring? 

VERNON:  Last  year  we  were  on  Q VC,  the 
shopping  network.  I  was  on  for  an  hour, 
talking  about  the  company  and  its  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  I  also  did  some  show-and-tell  of 
the  products.  It  was  a  good  first  effort.  We 
are  in  “Sky  Mall”  catalogs  on  the  airlines, 
which  is  basically  a  compendium  of  cata¬ 
logs  that  passengers  can  find  in  the  seat 
pockets.  We  recently  introduced  our  first 
catalog  on  a  CD-ROM  disk,  and  we  also 
have  six  outlet  stores  and  a  wholesale  divi¬ 
sion  that  specializes  in  premiums,  incen¬ 
tives  and  corporate  gifts.  Finally,  we’re  ac¬ 
tively  exploring  our  options  in  the  area  of 
shopping  at  home  via  television.  BE] 
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A  five  year  open  systems  success  story! 

The  AViiON®  success  story  began 
five  years  ago  with  an  open 
systems  vision.  Today,  AViiON 
servers,  storage  products  and 
services  are  a  global  best  seller 
with  a  more  than  $1  billion 
installed  customer  base. 

And  our  customers  keep  giving 
AViiON  rave  reviews.  For  two 
years  running,  AViiON  has  been 
voted  the  No.  1  RISC  server  for 
customer  satisfaction  by 
Computerworld  readers,'  beating 
IBM,  SUN,  Hewlett-Packard  and 
Digital  in  everything  from 
reliability  to  value. 

The  AViiON  success  story  also 
includes  a  dramatically 
expanding  customer  base. 

A  recent  IDC  report  found  AViiON 
to  be  the  leading  platform  in  the 
U.S.  medium-scale  UNIX  systems 
market  in  1992.2  And  our  CLARiiON1'' 
open  storage  system  has 
won  praise  as  the  fastest,  and  most 
flexible,  hardware-based  RAID 
system?  To  make  this  a  real  page- 
turner,  we’ve  added  over  3,000 
software  applications  and  a  full 
suite  of  services  for  a  complete 
open  enterprise  solution. 

What’s  the  next  chapter  in  the 
AViiON  success  story? 

To  see  for  yourself, 
call  1-800-DATA  GEN 


i  Data  General 

The  Open  Systems  Experts 


1  ."The  CW  Guide  to  Servers,”  Computerworld,  March  22, 1993  and  “The  CW  Guide  to  Servers  and  Superservers,”  Computerworld,  January  31 , 1994. 

2.  International  Data  Corporation,  “Data  General  s  Ascent  in  the  UNIX  Market,”  October,  1993 

3.  “Clash  of  the  Drive  Arrays,”  PC  Week,  October  11,1 993 

AViiON  is  a  registered  trademark  and  CLARiiON  is  a  trademark  of  Data  General  Corporation.  ©  Data  General  Corporation  1 994 
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Everybody  wants  to  be  bigger  and  better  than  they  are.  Which  is  why,  for  30 years,  we’ve  been  helping  companies  frc  ? 


)c/  Monte  to  River  Forest  Bancorp find  new  ways  to  use  information  to  grow.  Call  us  at  (800)  566-9337,  ext.  1050. 
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Six  Months  of  CIO 

An  index  of  all  major  articles  published  in  CIO  from  January 
through  June  1994,  including  a  cross-reference  by  article  type 


Articles  are  numbered  in  sequence  from  the  first  issue  of  CIO.  (See  past  December  issues  for  guides 
to  stories  published  prior  to  January  1994.)  To  help  readers  find  art  icles  of  interest, 
we’ve  added  a  cross-reference  of  categories  at  the  end  of  the  listing. 


DECEMBER  15,  1993/ 
JANUARY  1,  1994 

Special  Issue:  Power  Sharing 

727.  “Unconventional  Wisdom” 

(Page  24) — an  interview  with 
management  guru  Tom  Peters, 
whose  take  on  reengineering  is  any¬ 
thing  but  predictable.  By  Thomas 
Kiely 


728.  “Five  Uneasy  Pieces”  (Page 
34) — pitfalls  of  the  five  most  cur¬ 
rent  trends:  empowerment,  TQM, 
reengineering,  downsizing  and  out¬ 
sourcing.  By  the  editorial  staff 

729.  “A  Measured  Success” 

(Page  40)— determining  technolo¬ 
gy’s  contribution  to  a  company’s 
well-being  is  an  important  part  of 
the  CEO’s  job.  Second  Opinions  by 
Richard  Pastore 

730.  “Crossing  the  Line”  (Page 
46) — what  happens  when  a  line 
manager  becomes  an  IS  chief  or 
vice  versa?  By  Thomas  Kiely 

731.  “Profiting  from  the  Peace 
Dividend”  (Page  50) — some  pri¬ 
vate-sector  manufacturers  are  tap¬ 
ping  into  the  scientific  expertise  of 
those  at  federal  research  labs.  By 
David  H.  Freedman 

732.  “Waves  of  the  Future” 

(Page  58) — newcomers  to  the  tech¬ 


nology  scene  hold  considerable 
prom  ise  for  business  users.  A  State 
of  the  Art  colum  n  by  John  Edwards 

733.  “Made  for  Export”  (Page 
64) — a  Working  Smart  column  on 
the  benefits  Raytheon  reaped  after 
installing  export-management  soft¬ 
ware.  By  Nancy  Hitchcock 

JANUARY  15,  1994 
Special  Issue: 

The  ESPRIT  Awards 

734.  “Value  Systems”  (Page 
29) — an  overview  explaining  the 
history  of  the  ESPRIT  awards. 

735.  “A  Clean  Bill  of  Health” 

(Page  32) — Complete  Health  Ser¬ 
vices  Inc.  is  processing  insurance 
claims  in  one-third  the  time  using 
an  image-based  system.  By  Carol 
Hildebrand 

736.  “A  Valuable  Eco-System” 

(Page  36) — South  Florida  Water 
Management  District  uses  a  CIS  to 
crack  down  on  violators  and  boosts 
productivity  as  well.  By  Richard 
Pastore 

737.  “The  Critical  Link”  (Page 
40) — by  practicing  what  it  preach¬ 
es,  SynOptics  Communications 
achieved  stellar  growth.  By  Megan 
Santosus 


738.  “The  Right  Ticket”  (Page 
52) — information  technology  im¬ 
proved  the  enforcement  of  parking 
laws  for  the  Ch  icago  Bureau  of 
Parking.  By  Megan  Santosus 

739.  “Supporting  a  House  of 
Cards”  (Page  58) — -success  for 
AT&T’s  Universal  Card  comes  from 
a  customer-service  platform  that  de¬ 
livers  satisfaction  and  savings.  By 
Deidre  Sullivan 

740.  “Putting  the  Finger  on 
Fraud”  ( Page  64) — L.A.  County- 
finds  a  way  to  staunch  welfare 
fraud  without  scaring  off  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Social  Services’ 
legitimate  clients.  By  Nancy 
Hitchcock 

741.  “Going  for  the  Gold”  (Page 
68) — participating  in  Motorola’s 
internal  quality  contest  turned  two 
largely  hostile  divisions  into  one  ef¬ 
fective  team.  By  Leigh  Buchanan 

742.  “The  Full  Spectrum”  (Page 
22) — success  of  the  IS  function  de¬ 
pends  on  a  complete  and  balanced 
organizational  structure.  An  In¬ 
sights  column  by  N.  Dean  Meyer 

743.  “A  Matter  of  Fax”  (Page 
78) — recent  developments  in  fax 
technology  have  opened  up  a  new 
realm  of  business  possibilities.  A 
State  of  the  Art  column  by  Sarah 
Stambler 

744.  “A  Farsighted  System” 

(Page  90) — a  Working  Smart  col¬ 
umn  on  pharmaceuticals  maker  Al¬ 
lergan  Inc.,  which  is  taking  a  fo¬ 
cused  approach  to  financial 
reporting.  By  Katherine  Auer 


FEBRUARY  1,  1994 

745.  “A  Resounding  Maybe” 

(Page  34) — economist  Stephen 
Roach  explains  where  service  com¬ 
panies  ran  amok  in  the  past  and 
how  that’s  changing.  An  interview 
by  Carol  Hildebrand 


746.  “The  Truth  About  Turnover” 

(Page  40) — studies  show  that  it’s 
not  open  season  on  IS  executives 
and  getting  fired  is  not  the  anathe¬ 
ma  it  once  was.  By  Mickey 
Williamson 

747.  “How  To  Create  a  Business 
Driver”  (Page  48) — Ryder’s  Den¬ 
nis  Klinger  believes  the  best  IT  sys¬ 
tems  have  one  thing  in  common: 
top-drawer  business-unit  leader¬ 
ship.  By  Carol  Hildebrand 


748.  “An  Ambitious  Agenda” 

(Page  24) — -reengineering,  client / 
server  and  budgets  are  the  top  con¬ 
cerns  in  the  annual  CSC  Index  sur¬ 
vey.  An  Outlook  column  by  James 
A.  Champy 

749.  “Elected  Reforms”  (Page 
28)- — government  agencies  must 
learn  to  manage  their  information 
resources  more  effectively.  An  In¬ 
sights  column  by  Sharon  L.  Caudle 

750.  “A  Sense  of  Place”  ( Page 
54) — a  Stale  of  the  Art  column  on 
the  capabilities  of  geographic  infor¬ 
mation  systems.  By  Nora  Sherwood 
Bryan 

751.  “Tried  and  True”  (Page 

64) — Medrad  Inc.  improved  its  ser¬ 
vice  operations  with  a  service-man¬ 
agement  system.  A  Working  Smart 
column  by  Stephen  Mills 
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Landmark  solutions  slay 
performance  "drag-ons" 
before  they  strike. 

If  you’re  responsible  for  service  levels, 
you  know  what  we  mean.  The  drag  on 
response  time.  The  drag  on  resource 
and  CPU  utilization.  And  dozens  of  other 
“drag-ons”  have  far  more  places  to  hide 
in  a  distributed  network.  Unchecked, 
they  strike  without  warning,  stopping 
users  dead  in  their  tracks. 

That’s  why  you  need  proven 
performance  management  solutions 
from  Landmark.  For  more  than  10 
years,  we’ve  been  the  most  trusted 
dragonslayer  in  the  business.  Now 
we’re  using  our  experience  to  wage 
war  on  the  multiheaded  performance 
dragons  of  distributed  systems. 

Introducing  The  Performance 
Series  for  UNIX. 


The  Monitor  for  UNIX  is  Landmark’s 
newest  and  most  exciting  UNIX  solution. 
Building  on  PROBE/X  and  PROBE/Net, 
The  Monitor  for  UNIX  takes  the  fire  out 
of  systems  bottlenecks  and  supplies 
performance  management  information 
across  multiple  HP-UX,  IBM  AIX, 

SunOS,  and  Solaris  systems. 

Throughout  1994,  Landmark  will  deliver 
a  unique  series  of  integrated  performance 
monitors  and  tools  for  your  operating 
system,  RDBMS,  OLTP,  and  network 
subsystems.  All  joined  through  an  architecture 
designed  to  capture  and  manage  real-time 
and  historical  data  from  an  easy-to-use 
graphical  interface. 


Free  Dragonslayer's  Kit 

Don’t  wait  for  your  system  to  go  up  in 
flames.  Call  (800)  587-5461,  ext.  1100, 
now  for  our  free  “Dragonslayer ’s  Kit.”  Or 
email  us  at  emerge-1100@landmark.com. 
Find  out  what  an  experienced  dragonslayer 
can  do  for  your  systems’  performance. 


The  Landmark  logo  is  a  registered  trademark,  and  Performance  Series  for  UNIX,  PROBE/X, 
PROBE/Net,  and  The  Monitor  for  UNIX  are  trademarks  of  Landmark  Systems  Corporation. 

All  other  products  or  brand  names  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  their  respective  holders. 
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FEBRUARY  15,  1994 
Special  Issue:  Client/Server 

752.  “There’s  No  Free  Ride” 

(Page  28)— the  costs  of  client/serv¬ 
er  are  many,  varied  and  often  un¬ 
predictable.  An  issue  overview  by 
Thomas  Kiely 

753.  “Variable  Costs”  (Page 
30) — calculating  the  costs  of 
client/server  has  always  been  an 
imprecise  science  at  best.  By 
Thomas. Kiely 

754.  “The  Leading  Role”  (Page 
36) — managers  faced  with  the 
switch  to  client/server  are  learning 
a  new  part — and  making  it  work. 
By  Richard  Pastore 

755.  “Lines  of  Defense”  (Page 
46) — the  very  features  that  make 
client/server  more  vulnerable  also 
provide  it  with  better  survival  quali¬ 
ties  than  other  architectures.  By 
Peter  Cassidy 


756.  “To  Our  Clients,  With  Best 
Wishes,  From  the  Servers”  (Page 
56) — the  CEOs  of  four  software 
firms  weigh  in  with  their  best  esti¬ 
mates  of  what  the  client/server  fu¬ 
ture  holds  in  store.  By  David  H. 
Freedman 

757.  “Who’s  on  First?”  (Page 
24) — one  of  the  most  important 
games  managers  play  involves  pri¬ 
oritizing  IS  project  proposals.  An 
Insights  column  by  Ido  Millet 

758.  “Golden  Gateways”  (Page 
66) — a  State  of  the  Art  column  ex¬ 
amines  new  solutions  to  accessing 
legacy  data  when  moving  to 
client/server.  By  John  Edwards 

759.  “Beyond  Client/Server” 

(Page  74) — the  term  client/server 
serves  as  a  rallying  point  for  IS 
groups  moving  away  from  main- 
frame-centricity  toward  higher-or¬ 
der  computing.  A  Frontline  column 
by  Portia  Isaacson 


Our  Annual 
Survey: 

See  Yourself  At 
Others  See  You! 


MARCH  1,  1994 

760.  “The  Learning  Tree”  (Page 
30)— Web  Converting  set  out  to  be¬ 
come  a  learning  organization  long 
before  that  strategy  earned  its 
vogue  status.  By  Megan  Santosus 

761.  “Designing  a  Brand  New 
Shoe”  (Page  42) — David  Dorff’s 
reengineering  initiatives  at  U.S. 
Shoe  created  a  new  stature  for  IS. 

By  Richard  Pastore 

762.  “A  Difference  of  Opinion” 

(Page  52) — the  annual  IS  survey 
of  executives  shows  that  CIOs  and 
their  executive  peers  have  differing 
opinions.  By  David  H.  Freedman 

763.  “Civilizing  Cyberspace” 

(Page  60) — author  and  online  pio¬ 
neer  Howard  Rheingold  argues  that 
electronic  networks  will  let  us  create 
a  better  world.  An  interview  by  Lew 
McCreary 

764.  “Outward  Bound”  (Page 
26) — futures  benchmarking  allows 
companies  to  look  outside  their  cor¬ 
porate  mind-sets  to  find  quickly 
achievable  revenue  sources.  An  In¬ 
sights  column  by  Thornton  A.  May 

765.  “Who  You  Gonna  Call?” 

(Page  66) — a  State  of  the  Art  col¬ 
umn  on  the  increasing  importance 
of  help  desks  to  their  end  users.  By 
Patrick  Bultema 

766.  “The  Image  of  Good  Health” 

(Page  72) — Pitt  County  Memorial 
Hospital  used  image  processing  be¬ 
fore  proceeding  with  expansion 
plans.  A  Working  Smart  column  by 
Richard  Pastore 


MARCH  15,  1994 

767.  “Finding  Your  Better  Half” 

(Page  30) — anat  omy  of  a  joint 
venture  between  Synon  Corp.  and 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.  By  Carol 
Hildebrand 


768.  “A  Process-Change  All-Star 
Team”  (Page  46) — when  Tarn- 
brands  embarked  on  a  global 
reengineering  initiative,  it  bench- 
marked  internally  to  identify  the 
best  practitioners  for  each  process. 
By  Leigh  Buchanan 

769.  “Reading  the  IT  Leaves” 

(Page  54) — online  analysis  pro¬ 
cessing  (OLAP)  is  a  new  kind  of 
problem,  requiring  different  tech¬ 
nology  approaches.  By  Mickey 
Williamson 

770.  “Financial  Affairs”  (Page 
62) — old  financial  systems  and 
badly  organized  accounting  pro¬ 
cesses  are  taking  their  toll  on  man¬ 
agers’  decision-making  powers.  By 
Carol  Hildebrand 

771.  “The  Right  Fit”  (Page  24)— 
finding  the  right  platform  depends 
on  your  organizational  objectives. 

An  Insights  column  by  Jay  Gold¬ 
berg 

772.  “Be  Prepared”  (Page  68) — 
a  State  of  the  Art  column  on  why 
CIOs  should  be  scurrying  to  draw 
up  disaster-recovery  plans.  By  John 
Edwards 

773.  “On  the  Road”  (Page  74)— 

a  few  new  options  have  made 
mobile  computing  a  little  easier. 

A  Frontline  column  by  Portia 
Isaacson 

774.  “Premium  Service”  (Page 
80) — Churchill  Insurances  deci¬ 
sion  to  emphasize  fast  over  face-to- 
face  service  has  driven  the  company 
into  the  leading  ranks.  A  Working 
Smart  column  by  Anne  Stuart 


APRIL  1,  1994 

775.  "Into  Africa”  (Page  34) — 
going  global  makes  competition 
even  more  difficult.  Synetics  Corp. 
ventures  into  the  West  African  mar¬ 
ket.  By  Thomas  Kiely 


776.  “The  Point  of  Most  Return” 

(Page  46) — POS  technologies  al¬ 
ter  the  ways  in  which  many  compa¬ 
nies  sell  their  wares.  By  Peter 
Cassidy 

777.  “E  Pluribus  Unum”  (Page 
58) — changes  in  the  telecommuni¬ 
cations  industry  presage  varying 
opportunities  for  users  and  vendors 
alike.  By  Mickey  Williamson 

778.  “The  Virtual  Campaign” 

(Page  66) — The  Internet  played  a 
role  in  Landon  Curt  Noll’s  election 
to  the  Sunnyvale  ( Calif. )  City 
Council.  By  Leigh  Buchanan 

779.  “Pricing  To  Please”  (Page 
22) — running  IS  as  a  business 
within  a  business  can  satisfy  users 
and  stockholders  alike.  An  Insights 
column  by  Eugene  G.  Lukac 

780.  “The  Brouters  of  Addison 
County”  (Page  30) — a  First 
Person  column  on  the  continuing 
adventures  of  our  fictional  CIO- 
turned-consultant,  Tripp  Strange 

781.  “The  EDI  Superhighway” 

(Page  72) — the  key  to  EDI’s  ulti¬ 
mate  fruition  may  lie  in  the  aston¬ 
ishing  growth  of  the  Internet.  A 
State  of  the  Art  column  by  John 
Edwards 
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782.  “Into  Africa”  (Page  32) — 
part  two  of  Synetics  Corp.  s  attempt 
to  break  into  the  West  African  mar¬ 
ket.  By  Thomas  Kiely 

783.  “The  Paperless  Office  Revis¬ 
ited”  (Page  42) — the  emphasis  of 
electronic  document  imaging  is  less 
on  cutting  costs  and  more  on  im¬ 
proving  the  effectiveness  of  the  orga¬ 
nization.  By  David  H.  Freedman 

784.  “Down  to  Earth”  (Page 
54) — increasing  pressure  is  placed 
upon  ATGs  to  deliver  strategic  tech- 
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Sounds  crazy,  huh?  Well 
it  isn't.  If  you’ve  been 
trying  to  figure 
out  how  to 
squeeze  better 
returns  from  your 
IT  investment,  you 
should  call  ROLM 
We  can 

help  protect  your 
investment  because 
our  phone  systems  work  within 
your  existing  LAN,  PC,  or  mainframe  environment.  We 
can  also  help  your  business  run  a  lot 
more  efficiently.  Adding  thousands  to 
your  bottom  line. 

The  IT  department  for  Collin 
County,  Texas  couldn’t  agree  more. 
With  just  a  handful  of  staff  members, 
they  had  to  service  a  county  that  was 
growing  fast.  Rather  than  subject  this  influx  of  callers 
to  busy  signals  and  long  hold-times,  their  IT  department 


chose  to  install 
a  ROLM  phone 
system.  Now  they  can 
easily  handle  the 


ROLM  is  part  of 
the  Siemens  family, 
the  world’s  largest 
pnvate  communication 
systems  manufacturer 
We  have  the 
technology  to  help 
your  business 
work  more  efficiently 
worldwide. 


increase  m  incoming  calls  and  transmit 
data  through  those  same  lines. 

The  result:  an  improved  data  transmission 
system  that  will  save  them  $50,000  annually,  not  to 
mention  an  additional  $60,000  on  their  annual  phone 
bill.  And  they  estimate  they’ll  save  two  million  dollars 
over  the  next  ten  years  when  they  take  into  account  the 
increased  volume  of  calls. 

If  you’d  like  to  help  your  company  reduce  costs, 
increase  revenues  or  improve  customer  service,  call  the 
phone  number  below.  We’ll  be  glad  to  send  you  our  free 
booklet  entitled  “101  Ways  To  Make  Or  Save  Money 
With  Your  Phone  System]’  And,  of  course,  it’s  a  free  call. 

See,  we  re  already  saving  you  money. 


A  Siemens  Company 

1-800-R0LM-123  ext. CI03 


©1994  HOLM 
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You’ll  get  the 
yYDVVNTAGE  advantage  of 
selecting  a  tailored  package  ol 
advanced  services  to  help  you 
business  run  more  profitably 


Introducing  AI&T  Advanced 
800  Business  Applications. 


AT&T  just  made  it  easier  to  turn 
your  800  service  into  a  bigger 
business  advantage  with  five  fully 
integrated,  customized  800  ser¬ 
vice  packages,  one  of  which  is 
perfectly  suited  for  your  specific 
business  need. 

The  Advantage  to  handle 
more  calls,  more  efficiently 

With  AT&T  800  Productivity 
Builders,  you’ll  find  a  package  of 
services,  uniquely  designed  to 
improve  the  way  in  which  your 
800  calls-and  callers-are  handled. 
So  your  agents  can  get  more  done, 


in  less  time,  more  efficiently. 

The  Advantage  to  improve  your 
marketing  programs. 

If  you’re  looking  to  give  your  sales 
and  marketing  a  boost,  consider 
AT&T  800  Marketing/Customer 
Service  Enhancers.  Versatile  tools 
that  offer  your  customers  the  service 
they  want,  while  improving  the 
selling  power  of  your  800  service. 

The  Advantage  to  get  the  most 
from  your  call  centers. 

You  can  turn  all  your  800  resources 
into  a  single,  seamless  network 
with  AT&T  800  Network  Optimizers. 


©1994  AT&T 


Here  are  the  services  you  need  to 
get  the  most  from  your  agents, 
equipment  and  facilities-across 
your  entire  800  network-while 
controlling  costs  along  the  way. 

The  Advantage  to  keep 
operating  even  when  things 
go  wrong. 

If  you  can’t  afford  to  be  unpre¬ 
pared  for  the  unexpected,  look 
into  AT&T  800  Contingency/ 
Emergency  Managers.  You’ll  have 
the  ability  to  quickly  shift  calls  to 
other  locations  and  set  up  emer¬ 
gency  plans  for  just  about  any 


situation,  so  calls  and  business 
won’t  be  disrupted. 

The  Advantage  to  help 
safeguard  your  800  network. 

To  help  keep  intruders  from  run¬ 
ning  up  your  network  costs  there 
are  AT&T  800  Security  Maximizers. 
These  services  are  designed  to 
monitor  call  records  and  calling 
patterns,  to  help  spot  suspicious 
call  activity  and  block  offenders 
from  ever  reaching  your  800 
number. 

However  your  business  runs, 
there’s  an  AT&T  Advanced  800 


Business  Application  that’s  right 
for  you.  Your  AT&T  Account 
Executive  can  put  together  an 
800  package  to  fit  your  needs. 
To  find  out  more  about  all  the 
choices  available,  simply  call 
1  800  858-6342,  Ext.  506. 

LetTheAKT  Business 
Advantage  Work  For  You. 


1 M  AT&T 


nology  today,  not  in  the  future.  By- 
Megan  Santosus 

785.  “A  Holistic  View”  (Page 
22) — an  Insights  column  on  CIOs’ 
ability  to  advance  their  companies' 
continuous-improvement  efforts.  By 
Thomas  ./.  Barker  and  Michael  E. 
Raynor 

786.  “Step  by  Step”  (Page  26) — 
Kodak  s  Office  Imaging  division 
implemented  a  sales-automation 
project  by  taking  a  methodical  ap¬ 
proach  and  keeping  users’  needs  up 
front.  A  First  Person  column  by 
Peter  Sparzo 

787.  “The  Promise  of  PDAs” 

(Page  64) — a  Frontline  column 
detailing  what  the  future  might 
bring  by  way  of  personal  digital 
assistants.  By  Portia  Isaacson 

788.  “Neural  Net  Gains”  (Page 
68) — from  multinational  corpora¬ 
tions  to  off-track  betting  parlors, 
neural  networks  are  alive  and 
thinking.  A  State  of  the  Art  column 
by  Tracy  Mayor 

789.  “A  Texas  Loan  Star”  (Page 
80) — Texas  Commerce  Bancshares 
transformed  its  loan-approval  pro¬ 
cess  using  electronic  workflow  and 
imaging  software.  A  Working  Smart 
column  by  Anne  Stuart 


MAY  1,  1994 

790.  “Uncertain  Diagnosis” 

(Page  38) — the  health-care  indus¬ 
try  is  learning  how  to  cope  with 
change,  and  so  are  the  CIOs  in  that 
industry.  By  Richard  Pasture 

791.  “Haste  Makes. ..  Money” 

(Page  50) — in  companies  today, 
speed  is  a  competitive  weapon  that 
requires  being  nimble  as  well  as 
quick.  By  Anne  Stuart 


792.  “Multimedia  Comes  of  Age” 

(Page  58) — multimedia  is  becom¬ 
ing  useful  in  a  host  of  business  ap¬ 
plications.  By  Peter  Cassidy 

793.  “For  Members  Only”  (Page 
66) — The  Research  Board  offers 
CIOs  a  forum  for  discussion,  a 
source  of  information  and  a  place 
to  network.  By  David  H.  Freedman 

794.  “Paradox  Lost?”  ( Page 
26)— -an  Insights  column  on  how 
computers  are  significantly  enhanc¬ 
ing  productivity  in  today’s  business 
world.  By  Erik  Brynjolfsson 

795.  “The  Distributed  Dilemma” 

(Page  30) — Deloitte  &  Touches 
annual  survey  of  CIOs  turns  up 
many  problems  and  few  ideal  solu¬ 
tions.  An  Outlook  column  by  Jeff 
Plewa 

796.  “Keep  the  Change”  (Page 
72) — a  Notebook  column  on  the 
CIO  Perspectives  conference.  By 
Jason  S.  Casey 

797.  “Fax  on  the  Tracks”  ( Page 
80) — with  enterprisewide  faxing, 
Southern  Pacific’s  communications 
are  more  powerful  than  a  locomo¬ 
tive.  A  Working  Smart  column  by 
Katherine  Auer 


MAY  15,  1994 

798.  “The  AT&T  Test  Kitchen” 

(Page  36) — trials  conducted  in 
AT&T  Bell  Labs’  Consumer  Labora¬ 
tory  let  the  company  test  the  waters 
before  launching  products.  By 
Megan  Santosus 

799.  “Trafalgar  Squared”  (Page 
52) — Trafalgar  House  used  open- 
systems  global  networking  to  be¬ 
come  a  virtual  company.  By  Nancy 
Hitchcock 

800.  “The  Patent  Trap”  (Page 
64) — when  it  comes  to  software, 
does  the  U.S.  Patent  Office  quash 
the  very  progress  it  was  created  to 
promote ?  By  Leigh  Buchanan 

801.  “Redefining  Moments” 

(Page  74) — IS  departments  seek¬ 
ing  to  redefine  their  service  strate¬ 
gies  must  stop  relying  on  old 
assumptions.  A  Second  Opinions 
feature  by  Richard  Pastore  and 
Carol  Hildebrand 

802.  “Identity  Crisis”  (Page 
26) — CIOs  must  redefine  them¬ 
selves  as  decision  makers  and 
implementers  to  increase  their 


profile  in  the  eyes  of  their  peers. 

An  Insights  column  by  Thomas  J. 
Buckholtz 

803.  “No  Single  Solution”  (Page 
32) — a  First  Person  column  on 
Western  Publishing,  which  doesn’t 
look  to  its  Unix  operating  system  as 
a  cure  for  all  its  ills.  By  David 
Brantingham 

804.  “The  Data  Deluge”  (Page 
86) — a  sea  of  data  is  available  to 
knowledge  workers,  but  managers 
can  help  them  get  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  really  need.  A  State  of  the 
Art  column  by  Tracy  Mayor 

805.  “High  Wireless”  (Page 
92) — wireless  E-mail  offers  free¬ 
dom  from  the  shackles  of  quirky 
phone  systems  and  insecure  loca¬ 
tions.  A  Frontline  column  by  Portia 
Isaacson 

806.  “A  Timely  Investment” 

( Page  100) — integrated  systems 
are  helping  Kidder,  Peabody  bro¬ 
kers  make  the  most  of  changing 
market  conditions.  A  Working 
Smart  column  by  Nancy  Hitchcock 
and  Katherine  Auer 

JUNE  1,  1994 
Special  Section  on 
The  Global  Enterprise 

807.  “Pursuing  the  Perfect 
Pitch”  (Page  30 ) — reengineering 
is  making  its  way  into  sales  and 
marketing  departments.  By  Megan 
Santosus 

808.  “Becoming  a  World  Power” 

(Page  39) — making  the  most  of 
global  opportunities  for  U.S.  firms 
depends,  to  a  large  extent,  on  IS. 

By  Mickey  Williamson 

809.  “Uniting  Nations”  (Page 
55) — the  technology  infrastructure 


needed  to  do  business  globally  in¬ 
cludes  a  strong  backbone  network 
and  standards  for  everything. 

By  Mickey  Williamson 

810.  “World  Travelers”  (Page 
67) — IS  managers  and  their  staffs 
must  begin  thinking  in  a  new  way 
when  their  companies  go  global. 

By  Mickey  Williamson. 

811.  “Artificial  Ingredients” 

(Page  72) — dwelling  inside  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  of  business-criti¬ 
cal  applications  is  an  artificial-in¬ 
telligence-based  kern  el  of  code. 

By  Sara  Hedberg 

812.  “The  Message  as  Medium” 

(Page  26) — it's  up  to  the  CIO  to 
rein  in  disparate  technologies— 
such  as  fax,  voice  mail  and  E- 
mail — and  their  attendant  costs. 
An  Insights  column  by  Ron 
Banaszek 


813.  “The  Thin  Blue  Modem” 

(Page  80) — meet  cyberspace’s 
finest,  a  trooper  in  the  21st  centu¬ 
ry’s  Information  Highway  Patrol. 

A  CIO  Light  column  by  Stanley 
Bing 

814.  “Quality  Team  Players” 

( Page  86) — a  variety  of  total  qual¬ 
ity  management  software  tools  are 
available  to  help  in  the  great  quest 
for  quality.  A  State  of  the  Art  col¬ 
umn  by  John  Edwards 

815.  “A  Cohesive  Curriculum” 

(Page  98) — a  Working  Smart 
column  on  Northside  Independent 
School  District  ’s  use  of  telecommu¬ 
nications  to  unite  its  many  schools. 
By  Nancy  Hitchcock 

JUNE  15,  1994 

816.  “The  PC  Payoff”  (Page 
30) — although  the  benefits  of  dis- 
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tributed  computing  are  plenty,  the 
risks  it  brings  to  data  integrity  are 
real.  By  Carol  Hildebrand 

817.  “Growing  Pains  and  Gains” 

(Page  42) — fast-growing  compa¬ 
nies  can't  sit  back  and  enjoy  the 
ride;  to  keep  growth  going ,  they 
must  manage  it.  By  Anne  Stuart 

818.  “Commercial  Flights” 

( Page  52) — with  a  shrinking  de¬ 
fense  industry,  aerospace  compa¬ 


nies  must  learn  to  compete  in  com¬ 
mercial  markets.  By  Richard 
Pastore 

819.  “IT  for  Two”  (Page  62) — 
when  dealing  with  mergers  and  ac¬ 
quisitions,  IS  is  responsible  for  mak¬ 
ing  two  formerly  separate  organi¬ 
zations  function  as  one.  By  Megan 
Santosus 

820.  “Zero  Gravity  Training” 

( Page  24) — companies  must  as¬ 
sume  responsibility  for  training 
their  workers  for  today's  dizzying 
business  environment.  An  Insights 
column  by  Marc  Demurest  and 
David  Rodgers 

821.  “Going  Places”  (Page  70) — 
a  State  of  the  Art  column  on  logis¬ 
tics  software  tools.  By  John 
Edwards 

822.  “A  Locked  Room  of  One’s 
Own”  (Page  80) — sometim  es, 
leadership  means  locking  the  door 
and  letting  the  fur  fly  constructive¬ 
ly.  A  CIO  Confidential  column  by 
W.F.  Dyle 
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DON'T  PAY  FOR  MAINFRAME 
SOFTWARE  NO  ONE  IS  USING 

Is  your  organization  paying  rental  or  maintenance  fees  for  MVS 
software  it’s  not  using  anymore?  Are  only  a  few  people  using  a 
product  that  takes  a  lot  of  time  and  effort  to  support?  Do  you  have 
software  on  one  system  just  because  it’s  on  another  system? 

SoftAudit  is  the  software  asset  management  tool  that  answers 
these  questions  automatically!  With  its  extensive  knowledge 
base,  SoftAudit  recognizes  the  products  you  have  installed  (both 
IBM  and  non-IBM),  and  then  goes  on  to  track  every  execution  of 
those  products.  SoftAudit’s  reports  tell  you  what  products  you 
have,  where  they  are,  and  how  often  and  by  whom  they’re  used-if 
they’re  used  at  all! 

SoftAudit  finally  puts  you  in  control  of  your  software!  And, 
SoftAudit  is  invaluable  if  you’re  outsourcing  or  if  you’re  consoli¬ 
dating  CPUs  or  data  centers. 

For  more  information,  call  (212)  967-2424  or... 


(800)568-8828 

©ISOGON  CORPORATION 

SoftAudit 

END  THE  SOFTWARE  CONFUSION. 
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We,  the  people  of  Pennant,  in  order  to  form 
a  more  perfect  business  world,  hereby  establish  and 
ratify  a  new  definition  of  printing. 

We  call  it  presentation. 

At  Pennant','1  The  IBM  Printing  Systems 
Company,  we  maintain  that  you  don’t  always  need  to 
print  information.  And  with  our  printing  systems,  you 


can  deliver  information— present  it— in  other,  more 
cost-effective  ways.  On  computer  screens  and  faxes. 
At  an  office  down  the  hall.  Or  across  the  country. 
Indexed  and  archived.  With  voice,  video,  graphics, 
logos,  and  fonts. 

What  you  get  out  of  all  this  is  a  major  reduction 
in  printing  and  paper  costs.  Largely  because  you  print 
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only  what  you  need,  when  you  need  it,  in  the  form 
you  need  it 

But  we  re  not  advocating  the  paperless  office, 
just  an  office  with  less  paper.  You’ll  always  have  to  put 
marks  on  a  page,  and  when  you  do,  no  company  offers 
more  printing  system  options  than  Pennant.  All  with 
the  best  service  in  the  business,  with  coverage  available 


24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week,  365  days  a  year. 

Which  means  we  re  there  for  you  every  step  of 
the  way:  from  the  management  and  distribution  of 
information  right  down  to  the  printed  page. 

Call  1 -800-PENNANT  for  more  information. 

It  too,  will  be  worth  considerably  more  than  the 
paper  it’s  printed  on. 


IT'S  THE  INFORMATION  THAT'S 
IMPORTANT,  NOT  THE  PAPER. 


Redefining  Printing. 

P  E NNAN T 


The  IBM  Printing  Systems  Company 


STATE  OF  THE  ART 


Thanks  to  better 
targeting  techniques 
and  closer  integration 
with  the  whole 
customer-interaction 
process,  a  new  crop  of 
telemarketing  tools  is 
helping  companies 
make  the  most  of 
their  phones 

BY  TRACY  MAYOR 


It’s  8  o’clock,  Thursday  evening. 
You’re  just  sitting  down  to  din¬ 
ner  when  the  phone  rings.  It’s 
someone  from  a  bank,  asking 
you  to  sign  up  for  a  new  low-in¬ 
terest  credit  card.  Outraged,  you  be¬ 
gin  to  sputter  into  the  phone.  You  al¬ 
ready  have  a  credit  card  from  that 
bank — or  you  did  until  yesterday.  Af¬ 
ter  a  long,  nasty  battle  with  the  cus¬ 
tomer-service  department,  you  de¬ 
manded  to  have  the  card  canceled. 
Now  the  bank  wants  you  to  sign  up 
for  a  new  one?  The  caller  listens  to 
your  tirade,  then  continues  in  a 
monotone,  “If  I  could  just  verify 
your  name  and  address....”  You  do 
what  multitudes  before  you  have 
done  when  confronted  with  unwant¬ 
ed,  inappropriate  telephone  calls: 
You  hang  up. 

If  telemarketing  professionals  and 
software  vendors  have  their  way, 
this  solicitation  scenario  will  soon  be 
a  thing  of  the  past,  along  with  cold 
calls,  rigid  call  scripts  and  intrusive 
hours  of  operation.  Instead,  they’re 
aiming  to  replay  such  scenes  a  little 
differently:  When  you  phone  the 
bank  to  lodge  your  complaint,  a  cus¬ 
tomer-service  rep  calls  up  your  ac¬ 
tive  account  file  and  resolves  the 

credit  dispute 


then  and  there.  One  day  later,  anoth¬ 
er  bank  representative  calls  you, 
checking  to  make  sure  the  matter 
was  settled  to  your  satisfaction.  He 
inquires  about  the  home-equity  loan 
you  also  have  with  the  bank,  and  on¬ 
ly  after  making  sure  everything  is 
satisfactory  there  does  he  mention 
the  new  credit  card.  In  reviewing 
your  account,  he  noticed  you’re  still 
holding  a  credit  card  with  18  percent 
interest  charges,  and  he’s  calculated 
that  switching  to  the  new  card  could 
save  you  some  $700  annually.  Would 
you  be  interested  in  hearing  more 
details?  Sure,  you  say,  fire  away. 

Many  companies  are  turning  to  a 
new  breed  of  telemarketing  software 
to  achieve  this  type  of  finely  tuned, 
highly  personal  customer  interac¬ 
tion.  Software  systems  from  compa¬ 
nies  such  as  Aurum  Software  Inc., 
Brock  Control  Systems  Inc.,  Early, 
Cloud  &  Co.,  Information  Manage¬ 
ment  Associates  (IMA)  Inc.  and  oth¬ 
ers  allow  firms  to  transform  their 
traditional  cold-call  phone  banks  in 
two  important  ways:  first,  by  au¬ 
tomating  and  customizing  many  as¬ 
pects  of  telemarketing  that  were  tra¬ 
ditionally  performed  manually;  and, 
second,  by  integrating  telemarketing 
so  closely  with  customer  service  and 
sales  that  the  lines  between  them 
become  almost  blurred. 

Indeed,  telemarketing  software, 
which  traditionally  managed  out¬ 
bound  calls,  and  help-desk/cus¬ 
tomer-service  software,  used  for  in¬ 
bound  calls,  are  converging  into  a 
single  market,  explains  Hugh  Bish¬ 
op,  manager  of  applications  research 
at  Aberdeen  Group,  a  Boston-based 
research  and  consulting  firm.  “The 
whole  customer-interaction  mar¬ 
ket  is  really  booming,”  he  says. 
Software  publishers  are  offering 
multimodule  packages  that  tie  to¬ 
gether  formerly  disparate  pieces  of 
the  telephone-interaction  process — 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  ROBIN  JAREAUX 


Finding  the  right  IT  solution 
is  no  day  at  the  beach. 

With  the  current  wave  of  technologies  available  to  increase  information 
flow,  choosing  the  right  IT  solution  could  leave  you  buried  in  options. 

As  a  premier  provider  of  information  management  services,  we  have 
successfully  helped  businesses  apply  the  benefits  of  today's  emerging 
technology.  Whether  your  systems  need  reengineering  or  your 
workforce  needs  object-oriented  training  or  software,  Martin  Marietta 
can  provide  you  with  the  right  mix  of  technology  and  real-world 
experience  to  realize  your  enterprise  computing  goals. 

In  today's  demanding  business  environment,  rapid  access  to  accurate, 
useful  information  is  critical  to  your  success.  By  integrating  our  proven 
methodologies  with  your  business  acumen,  we  can  design  and  develop 
a  system  that  allows  you  to  reach  beyond  your  current  information- 
management  strategy. 

So,  if  you're  ready  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  your  information 
technology,  call  a  Martin  Marietta  representative  at  1-800-438-7246. 
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Management  and  Data  Systems 
640  Freedom  Business  Center 
King  of  Prussia,  Pennsylvania  19406 
Phone:  1-800-438-7246 


including  telemarketing,  sales  and 
customer  service — by  building  them 
all  around  a  centralized  database. 
“The  ability  to  link  these  [functions] 
together  is  key.  Maintaining  sepa¬ 
rate  databases  makes  no  sense,” 
Bishop  says. 

The  Right  Number 

An  automated  telemarketing  system 
typically  offers  such  functions  as  in¬ 
bound  and  outbound  call  processing, 
list  management,  scripting,  user 
monitoring,  literature  fulfillment,  call¬ 
back  scheduling,  reporting,  call  logs, 
auto-dialing,  contact  management 
and  sales  forecasting.  By  itself,  this 
kind  of  automation  increases  effi¬ 
ciency;  when  used  in  conjunction 
with  a  centralized  customer  database, 
it  allows  organizations  to  build  or  ac¬ 
quire  databases  of  target  consumers, 
prequalify  leads  over  the  phone 
rather  than  in  person  and  otherwise 
highly  customize  their  entire  tele¬ 
marketing  and  sales  effort. 

Because  information  can  be  better 
managed,  “you’re  not  selling  alu¬ 
minum  siding  to  people  who  don’t 
own  houses,”  says  Robert  Zeitlinger, 
a  spokesman  for  the  American  Tele¬ 
marketing  Association  (ATA),  head¬ 
quartered  in  Los  Angeles.  Automated 
telemarketing  systems  and  customer 
or  contact  databases  can  dramatically 
increase  the  number  of  sales  “hits.” 
“With  database  marketing,  you  al¬ 
ready  know  something  about  the  per¬ 
son  you’re  contacting,”  Zeitlinger 
says.  “You  have  to  call  fewer  people 
to  close  the  same  number  of  sales.” 

This  one-two  combination  of  au¬ 
tomation  and  integration  has  caused 
corporations  to  rethink  their  ap¬ 
proach  to  telemarketing,  says  Kristie 
Jones,  product  marketing  manager 
for  Edge  at  IMA  in  Fountain  Valley, 
Calif.  “Telemarketing  was  strictly 
outbound-oriented,  focused  on  mak¬ 
ing  as  many  calls  as  possible,  using 
scripts.  That  isn’t  good  enough  any¬ 
more.” 

Competition  is  a  big  part  of  the 
reason.  Rising  costs  and  tighter  prof¬ 
it  margins  are  forcing  an  ever-in- 
creasing  range  of  companies  to  re¬ 
think  their  sales  strategies,  making 
the  telephone  rather  than  the  ex¬ 
pense  account  the  preferred  way  to 
land  a  sale.  “Back  in  the  ’80s,  things 


came  a  lot  easier  to  people,  and  they 
didn’t  have  to  work  hard  for  sales,” 
says  Brett  Knights,  system  adminis¬ 
trator  at  Newtrend,  a  financial-soft- 
ware  firm  in  Orlando,  Fla.  “Now,  in 
the  ’90s,  we  have  more  competition, 
profit  margins  are  much  less,  and  we 
have  to  make  more  sales  to  make 
the  same  money.  So  we’re  asking, 
‘How  can  we  build  up  our  telemar¬ 
keting?’  ” 


Because  information  can  be 
better  managed,  “you’re  not 
selling  aluminum  siding  to 
people  who  don’t  own 
houses.” 

-Robert  Zeitlinger 


This  shift  in  approach  has  drawn  a 
new  breed  of  organization  into  the 
telemarketing  industry.  Smaller  or 
more-specialized  companies  that 
may  not  have  tried  telemarketing  in 
the  past  are  now  more  able  and  will¬ 
ing  to  do  so,  particularly  for  busi- 
ness-to-business  sales.  “Our  cus¬ 
tomer  base  is  very  horizontal,”  says 
Mary  Committe,  vice  president  of 
marketing  at  Brock  Control  Systems 
Inc.  Companies  in  a  variety  of  indus¬ 
tries,  including  manufacturing,  high- 
tech,  financial  services,  communica¬ 
tions  and  hospitality,  are  among  the 
users  of  the  Atlanta  firm’s  six-mod¬ 
ule  Brock  Activity  Manager  Series. 

Know  Thy  Customer 

At  the  heart  of  integrated  telephone- 
contact  systems  are  centralized 
databases  that  allow  organizations  to 
make  all  customer  information — or 
most  of  it — available  to  any  employ¬ 
ee  who  has  contact  with  customers 
or  potential  customers.  The  result  is 
higher  productivity  within  the  orga¬ 
nization  and  greater  customer  satis¬ 
faction.  Newtrend,  which  markets  its 
financial  software  to  commercial 
banks,  savings  and  loan  institutions, 
and  credit  unions,  continues  to  reap 
the  benefits  of  its  early  conversion 
to  integrated  telemarketing.  Be¬ 


cause  the  firm  has  been  using  the 
Brock  Activity  Manager  Series  since 
1986  to  automate  its  sales,  telemar¬ 
keting  and  client-support  operations, 
“we  now  have  eight  years  of  history 
on  each  [client]  institution,”  says 
Knights. 

All  three  departments  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  same  files  in  the  same 
database,  Knights  explains.  “So,  if 
telemarketing  initiates  a  call  every 
three  months,  we  can  talk  to  [cus¬ 
tomers]  about  their  growth,  and  we 
can  say,  ‘We  understand  what  you’ve 
been  going  through.’  ”  Telemarket¬ 
ing  shares  this  prequalification  infor¬ 
mation  with  sales,  which  uses  the 
data  to  customize  its  sales  pitch.  In 
turn,  the  sales  department  tells  the 
customer-support  department  exact¬ 
ly  what  the  customer  was  sold  and 
what  promises  were  made. 

This  deeper  level  of  understand¬ 
ing  about  the  customer  helps 
Newtrend  turn  leads  into  sales  and 
turn  first-time  customers  into  repeat 
customers,  Knights  says.  “There’s 
an  opportunity  for  us  to  shine  a  little 
bit  brighter  than  the  competition. 
The  impression  is  that  we  have  our 
act  together,  that  the  left  hand 
knows  what  the  right  hand  is  doing.” 

Inbound  Calls  into  Outbound  Sales 

As  the  concept  of  telemarketing  as 
an  outbound-only  activity  shifts, 
companies  are  discovering  that  it 
works  best  when  integrated  with 
other  marketing  methods  to  support 
field  sales  or  reinforce  a  direct-mail 
campaign  by  providing  a  toll-free 
number  for  interested  customers  to 
call,  for  example.  More  specifically, 
organizations  increasingly  are  using 
telemarketing  software  to  track  in¬ 
coming  calls — requests  for  cus¬ 
tomer  service  or  responses  to  an 
800-number  advertisement — retain 
the  customer  data  and  then  trans¬ 
form  them  into  outgoing  sales  via  a 
coordinated  telemarketing  effort, 
says  Roberta  Black,  a  member  of  the 
ATA  board  of  directors  and  president 
and  CEO  of  Dialogue  Marketing,  a 
telemarketing  and  direct-mail  ser¬ 
vice  agency  in  Southfield,  Mich. 
“With  a  [toll-free]  line,  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  effect  raises  his  hand  and 
self-identifies,”  she  explains. 

First  Bank  System  Inc.,  a  $26  bil- 
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People  say 

it  has  the  power  to  meet  your 


Some  think 

jUtf  will  guide  you  to  the  future 


Others  believe  T 

the  world  will  migrate  to  it 


All  of  the  above 


The  world  w  ill  change  dramatically  between  now'  and  the  millennium,  but  the  power  of  StrataComs 

•  - 

Fast  PA  D;’  IPX1  and  BPX— can  serve  as  your  constant  data  communication  foundation.  This  triad 
of  bandw  idth-efficient  switches  covers  the  complete  range  from  subrate  to  broadband  ATM 


•  ...r;  ' . .  •  '  _V  ... 

9.6  Kbps  to  gigabits.  And  they  give  you  a  steady,  solid  and  seamless  migration  path  no  matter  how 
your  needs  grow.  Multiband  ATM  from  the  world's  most  experienced  ATM  company.  Built  to  last. 
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A  three-part  series 


“Value  to 

CUSTOMERS 

MEANS 

UNDERSTANDING 
THEIR  BUSINESS, 
MEETING 

THEIR  EXPECTATIONS, 
AND  ABOVE  ALL, 
HELPING  THEM 
INCREASE 

COMPETITIVENESS.” 


Hank  Holland 
President 

Dun  &  Bradstreet  Software 


Information 


is  the  Source 


While  most  vendors  in  this  industry  see 
themselves  as  technology  or  service 
companies,  for  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Software 
these  are  the  intermediate  steps.  D&B  Software  views 
the  key  issue  as  information:  how  to  give  its  customers 
timely,  reliable  and  relevant  information.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  client/server  solution,  the  SmartStream® 
Series  (including  SmartStream  Decision  Support, 
Financial  Stream,  HR  Stream,  Manufacturing  Stream 
and  Distribution  Stream*)  provides  enterprise-wide 
technology  that  helps  customers  turn  information  into 
better  decisions  —  decisions  that  drive  customer 
profitability  and  competitiveness. 

“What  distinguishes  our  company  as  a  strategic 
supplier  is  our  unique  ability  to  combine  business 
information  and  technology'  to  facilitate  the  best 
possible  decision,”  says  Hank  Holland,  president 
of  D&B  Software.  “We  provide  the  technology  that 
allows  quick,  easy  access  to  the  accurate  information 
that  drives  decisions.” 


Moving  Up  the 
Decision  Value  Chain 


D&B  Software’s  unique  position  grew  out  of  the 
1 990  merger  of  Management  Science  America  and 
McCormack  &  Dodge,  two  companies  with  over  50 
years  of  combined  experience  and  proven  expertise  in 
providing  40,000  transaction-oriented  business  solu¬ 
tions  to  over  1 0,000  customer  sites.  To  this  back¬ 
ground  in  technology  and  customer  service,  D&B 
Software  adds  the  1 50  years  of  experience  of  its  par¬ 
ent,  The  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Corporation. 

With  over  $4.7  billion  in  revenue,  D&B  is  the 
world’s  largest  provider  of  value-added  business  infor¬ 
mation,  software  and  decision  support  services.  The 
company’s  overall  mission  is  to  make  information 
available,  convenient  and  useful  to  its  thousands  of 
customers  around  the  globe. 


D&B  companies  include  Moody’s  Investors 
Service,  A.C.  Nielsen,  Reuben  H.  Donnelly,  IMS 
International  and  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Information 
Services,  all  of  which  provide  businesses  with 
external  information  crucial  to  their  success,  such  as 
credit  reporting  and  market  analyses.  D&B  Software 
helps  customers  gain  value  from  their  internal  infor¬ 
mation.  Just  as  a  company  like  A.C.  Nielsen  turns 
field  surveys  into  competitive  marketing  informa¬ 
tion,  D&B  Software’s  solutions  let  customers  turn 
basic  business  transactions  into  meaningful  input  for 
decision-making. 

“Our  position  as  part  of  The  Dun  &  Bradstreet 
Corporation  gives  our  customers  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  to  leverage  both  internal  and  external 
information,”  says  Holland.  The  SmartStream  Series 
provides  the  integrating  platform — the  place  where 
customers  can  analyze  business  information  from  all 
sources.  It  is  a  process  the  company  calls  “moving  up 
the  decision  value  chain,”  the  path  from  raw  data  to 
valuable  knowledge. 

By  all  measures,  D&B  Software  finds  that  this 
approach  is  working  for  its  customers.  The  company 
has  tlie  highest  customer-retention  rate  in  the  indus¬ 
try,  with  over  90  percent.  D&B  Software  has  also 
been  cited  by  a  leading  industry  publication  for 
outstanding  service  and  support  three  years  in  a  row. 
Over  60  percent  of  D&B  Software’s  customers  have 
said  that  the  company  is  strategic  to  the  success  of 
their  businesses.  “We  have  received  this  recognition 


because  of  the  methodologies  and  processes  that 


*  SmartStream  is  a  registered  trademark  and  SmartStream  Decision  Support,  Financial  Stream,  HR  Stream,  Manufacturing  Stream  and  Distribution  Stream  are  trademarks  of  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Software  Services,  Inc. 


have  put  in  place,”  says  Holland.  “That  work  is  paying 
off  for  our  customers.” 

For  example,  Weyerhaeuser,  the  $9  billion  forest- 
products  company,  recently  chose  D&B  Software’s 
FIR  Stream  to  integrate  information  about  its  40,000 
employees  that  was  spread  among  human  resources 
personnel  at  100  locations.  The  business  problems 
they  laced  were  poor  access  to  enterprise-wide 
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information,  and  a  lack  of  standardized  definitions 
and  technology  around  data  for  human  resources 
applications.  HR  Stream,  running  over  a  client/server 
network,  provided  the  answer.  “It  gives  us  wide  acces¬ 
sibility  to  our  human  resources  data  across  the  com¬ 
pany  and  enhances  our  ability  for  making  sound 
business  decisions,”  says  Cliff  Hall,  vice  president, 
Information  Technology;  Weyerhaeuser. 

Strategies  for  the  Customer 

While  these  successes  are  due  in  large  part  to 
the  technology  and  service  expertise  D&B  Software 
brings  to  the  market,  they  are  also  the  result  of  simply 
“practicing  what  you  preach.”  At  its  inception,  D&B 
Software  started  with  a  clean  slate,  combining  the 
internal  information  about  its  capabilities  with  the 
external  information  about  what  its  customers  needed 
from  technology  solutions. 

D&B  Software’s  own  use  of  integrated  information 
for  decision-making  led  to  the  creation  of  a  strategy 
that  directly  addresses  customer  requirements.  The 
company  found  that  its  core  competencies  answered 
four  key  customer  needs:  information  access  for  deci¬ 
sion-making,  flexible  systems  that  adapt  to  business 
process  change,  enterprise-wide  data  integration  and 
open  technology  choices. 

These  four  needs  became  the  driving  forces  be¬ 
hind  D&B  Software’s  new  class  of  business  solutions, 
the  SmartStream  client/server  platform.  The  com¬ 
pany  designed  this  product  line  to  give  customers: 


•  A  transaction-processing  solution  that 
efficiently  gathers  internal  business  information, 
combined  with  the  decision-support  tools  that 
make  the  information  more  effective; 

•  Technology  based  on  the  workflow  among  real 
users,  real  data  and  real  processes,  providing  the 
means  for  customers  to  improve  business  processes 
to  suit  their  individual  needs; 

•  An  integrated  system  for  handling  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  generated  and  used  by  a  business,  rather  than 
traditional  applications  built  for  separate  departments 
and  functions; 

•  An  open  technical  architecture  that  lets 
customers  implement  the  approach  that  matches 
their  resources  and  needs,  from  comprehensive 
client/server  distributed  applications  to  add-on  tools 
for  mainframe  transaction  systems. 

Says  Holland:  “Finding  the  best  answers  to  our 
customers’  questions  keeps  D&B  Software  in  a  lead¬ 
ership  position.  But  we  just  don’t  sit  back  and  wait 
tor  the  questions  to  be  asked.  We  work  continually  to 
improve  the  products  and  services  that  add  value  to 
our  customers’  businesses.” 

For  more  information  about  D&B  Software 
solutions,  call  1-800-290-7374. 
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lion  bank-holding  company  head¬ 
quartered  in  Minneapolis,  is  one  or¬ 
ganization  that  fits  Black’s  profile. 
The  bank  initially  purchased  the 
Teleservicing  Control  System  (TCS) 
from  Early,  Cloud  of  Newport,  R.I., 
to  manage  its  inbound  customer-ser¬ 
vice  needs,  according  to  Bernard  M. 
McGarrigle,  vice  president  and  man¬ 
ager  of  emerging  technologies.  First 
Bank  liked  the  software’s  ability  to 
interface  with  its  existing  legacy 
databases  and  tie  into  its  Rolm  tele¬ 
phone  system.  Recognizing  that 
“customer  service  is  customer  con¬ 
tact,”  the  bank  is  now  looking  at  the 
Early,  Cloud  system  as  “a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  leverage  [inbound] 
calls  into  sales,”  McGarrigle  says. 
First  Bank  has  brought  some  out¬ 
bound  telemarketing  projects  in- 
house  and  will  eventually  use  the 
system  to  collect  inbound  responses 
to  direct-mail  campaigns. 

Aurum  Software  of  Santa  Clara, 
Calif.,  which  markets  a  five-module 
customer-resource  planning  system, 
recently  released  new  versions  of  its 
TeleTrak  and  SalesTrak  modules, 
both  of  which  have  been  enhanced  to 
support  team  selling.  Because  the 
software  is  client/server-based, 
salespeople  running  SalesTrak  at  re¬ 
mote  sites  can  dial  in  and  access  the 
same  updated  information  that  of¬ 
fice-based  employees  see  with  Tele¬ 
Trak,  explains  Mike  Barnwell,  direc¬ 
tor  of  product  marketing  for 
sales-force-automation  applications. 
The  modules  are  now  more  closely 
integrated  to  support  team  selling, 
where  both  inside  sales  and  field 
personnel  work  on  a  project,  Barn¬ 
well  says.  Managers  can  effectively 
link  inside  and  field  sales  with  the 
two  modules  to  determine  how  in¬ 
formation  gets  disseminated,  assign 
tasks  or  to-do  lists  for  the  group  and 
create  action  items. 

On  the  telemarketing  side,  Aurum 
has  attempted  to  rework  convention¬ 
al  tools  to  make  them  more  flexible. 
Call  scripting,  for  example,  which 
traditionally  involves  a  rigid  ques- 
tion-and-answer  format  that  many 
customers  (and  telemarketers)  find 
off-putting,  is  now  more  free-form. 
Telemarketers  use  a  script  but  are 
also  able  to  establish  a  more  fluid, 
“relationship-type  sell,”  Barnwell 


says.  “Nobody  wants  to  drive  a  cus¬ 
tomer  who’s  not  amenable  to  it 
through  a  rigorous  question-and-an- 
swer  session.” 

Call-center  managers  and  tele¬ 
marketers  say  they  put  great  stock 
in  a  system’s  flexibility,  particularly 
in  the  face  of  changing  market  needs 


“If  you  strip  away  all  the 
fancy  words,  telemarketing 
is  a  human  being  talking  to 
another  human  being.” 

—Roberta  Black 


and  shifting  customer  concerns.  Ray 
Somera,  systems  manager  at  Amoco 
Telebusiness  Center,  says  pro¬ 
grammability  topped  his  list  of  needs 
when  the  division  went  shopping  for 
telemarketing  software  five  years 
ago.  The  Telebusiness  Center,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Amoco  Oil  Co.,  in  DeKalb, 
Ill.,  chose  IMA’s  Edge  system  be¬ 
cause  of  its  stability  and  flexibility. 
“In  Amoco,  as  in  any  large  company, 
it  can  take  weeks  or  months  to  make 
changes  at  a  corporate  level.  But  in 
telemarketing,  we’re  not  afforded 
that  luxury,”  he  says.  With  Edge, 
“we  make  changes  in  days  or  even 
hours,  and  we  are  totally  self-suffi¬ 
cient.  We  receive  no  support  from 
MIS.” 

Being  able  to  work  with  Edge’s 
proprietary  database,  which  Somera 
finds  “very  flexible,”  rather  than 
Amoco’s  mainframe  database  in¬ 
creases  the  productivity  of  the  tele¬ 
marketing  staff,  an  outbound-fo- 
cused  unit  that  sells  credit-card  and 
motor-club  memberships  and  other 
ancillary  Amoco  products.  “We  can 
make  global  changes  to  the  way  we 
do  calling  based  on  data  we’ve  ana¬ 
lyzed  internally  from  the  central 
[Edge]  database,”  Somera  says. 

The  People  Factor 

Software  vendors  and  telemarketers 
alike  take  pains  to  emphasize  that  au¬ 
tomation  and  integration  shouldn’t 
eliminate  human  beings  from  the  pro¬ 
cess.  As  large  telemarketing  bureaus 


discovered  several  years  ago,  the 
vast  majority  of  consumers  react  neg¬ 
atively  to  recorded  voices  (officially 
called  automated  dialing  recorded 
message  players)  on  the  other  end  of 
the  line.  And  for  companies  seeking 
to  build  long-term  business-to-busi- 
ness  relationships,  the  human  factor 
can  be  even  more  critical.  Clients 
need  to  feel  connected  to  the  organi¬ 
zation,  regardless  of  what  technology 
is  being  used  to  streamline  that  rela¬ 
tionship.  The  key,  says  ATA’s  Black, 
is  to  automate  the  process  to  make 
the  most  of  your  human  assets.  “If 
you  strip  away  all  the  fancy  words, 
telemarketing  is  a  human  being  talk¬ 
ing  to  another  human  being,  although 
automation  does  play  a  role  and  en¬ 
hances  productivity,”  she  says. 

Companies  automating  or  integrat¬ 
ing  telemarketing  for  the  first  time 
should  pay  attention  to  the  “people 
factor”  within  the  organization  as 
well.  Introducing  a  telemarketing 
system  successfully  means  ensuring 
that  salespeople  and  upper  manage¬ 
ment  are  behind  the  move,  as  Larry 
Szambelan,  vice  president  of  informa¬ 
tion  systems  at  MicroAge  Computer 
Centers  Inc.,  has  discovered.  Before 
the  Tempe,  Ariz.,  computer  reseller 
could  implement  Early,  Cloud’s  TCS, 
Szambelan  and  others  needed  to  sell 
the  idea  of  a  centralized  database  to 
people  in  the  organization.  “We  had 
12  different  client  databases,  some  on 
individual  workstations,  some  on 
WANs,”  says  Szambelan.  “We  need¬ 
ed  to  convince  everyone  that  it  was 
important  to  have  a  consolidated 
database.”  Adopting  Early,  Cloud’s 
system — and  getting  down  to  a  sin¬ 
gle  client  database — allowed  Mi¬ 
croAge  to  take  a  team  approach  to  ad¬ 
ministering  to  the  needs  of  its  15,000 
franchisees. 

Now  that  the  inbound  side  of  the 
operation  is  up  and  running  smoothly, 
Szambelan  says  MicroAge  is  under¬ 
going  another  shift  as  it  gears  up  to 
begin  outbound  telemarketing  to  its 
clients.  “Before,  we  were  inbound 
order  takers.  We  want  to  change  our 
philosophy.  We  want  to  get  to  the 
point  where  we’re  not  just  taking  or¬ 
ders,  we’re  pursuing  orders.”  GEI 


Tracy  Mayor  is  a  freelance  writer  and 
editor  based  in  Salem,  Mass. 
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In  six  months, 


Why  a  genius? 

Well,  when  you 
choose  a  DECpc'XL 
Server  you  give  every¬ 
one’s  productivity  a  radi 
cal  boost 


releases  of  the  Pentium 
chip.  Even  over  to  RISC 
and  our  mind-bending 
Alpha  AXP  processor. 

5  Volts,  3.3  Volts  —  it 
doesn’t  matter.  This 
machine  runs  them  all. 

Of  course,  some 
things  even  a  god  can’t 
predict. 


they  11  call  you  a  genius 


By  combining  an  inte¬ 
grated  Fast/Wide  SCSI  2 
(fastest  link  to  storage 
peripherals)  with  a  PCI 
local  bus  (3  times  faster 
than  EISA),  the  XL 
Server  pumps  data 
through  super  fast.  Files, 
applications,  and  graphics 
snap  onto  the  screen. 

Opt  for  a  Pentium  " 
processor  model  and 


everything  becomes  an 
ultra-productive  blur  — 
especially  in  midrange 
file/print  and  workgroup 
applications. 

But  a  god? 

Sure.  After  all,  you 
are  predicting  the  future. 
And  providing  for  it. 

With  XL  Servers, 
there’s  plenty  of  room  to 
grow.  7  slots  and  9  bays. 
And  no  screws.  Just  slide 
our  easy-access  side  panel 
out  of  the  way  to 


But  don’t  worry.  With 
our  3-year  on-site  limited 
warranty,  we  come  to  you 
if  there’s  a  problem.  That 
means  quick  turnaround 
and  less  downtime. 

People  will  probably 
be  impressed  with  your 
choice  of  an  XL  Server  in 
a  lot  less  than  six  months. 

And  in  a  year,  they’ll 
be  downright  grateful. 

Call  1-800-700-5906. 

Please  reference  BEH  when  you  call. 
8:30  a.m.  to  8:00  p.m.  Mon-Fri  FT. 
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Nextyear,  a  god 


get  to  all  of  your  disks  and 
I/O  cards. 

And  if  you  want  to 
upgrade  processors,  that’s 
simple,  too. 

Pop  in  one  of  our 
daughtercards  and  go  as 
far  as  you  want  to  go. 

Through  future 
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Beyond  the  box. 
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Communication  Protocols 


Cultural  misunder¬ 
standings  can  diminish 
the  ability  of  U.S.  and 
Japanese  businesspeople 
to  work  together. 
Learning  some  basics 
could  help  prevent 
embarrassing  and 
potentially  damaging 
faux  pas. 

BY  ANNE  STUART 


If  you’ve  ever  seen  the  film  Gung 
Ho,  a  comedy  starring  Michael 
Keaton,  you  already  have  a  good 
idea  how  not  to  conduct  business 
with  the  Japanese. 

Keaton  plays  a  laid-off  laborer  in  a 
rust-belt  community  about  to  disap¬ 
pear  from  the  map  after  its  last  facto¬ 
ry  is  shut  down.  In  a  desperate  gam¬ 
ble,  Keaton  goes  to  Japan  to  lobby 
automakers  there  to  open  a  U.S.  di¬ 
vision  in  his  hometown.  Despite  com¬ 
mitting  every  known  etiquette  error, 
he  succeeds.  Soon  after,  grateful 
townspeople  welcome  their  new 
Japanese  employers.  But  the  relation¬ 
ship  sours  as  each  side  misses  one 
cultural  cue  after  another,  ranging 
from  American  inability  to  under¬ 
stand  Japanese  corporate  loyalty  to 
the  Japanese  donning  uniforms  for  a 
casual  softball  game. 

En  route  to  its  Hollywood  ending, 
the  movie  offers  many  fascinating 
glimpses  into  Japanese  business  cul¬ 
ture.  For  that  reason,  it’s  among  the 
tools  that  Hiroki  Kato  uses  in  his 
seminars  teaching  Americans  how 
best  to  do  business  with  the  Japanese. 

Kato’s  expertise  in  American-Jap- 
anese  communications  evolved  over 


a  lifetime  of  shuttling  between  the 
two  cultures.  A  native  of  Nagasaki, 
Japan,  he  moved  to  the  United 
States  as  a  student  in  the  late  1960s. 
Currently  based  in  Fremont,  Calif., 
as  vice  president  of  Asian  develop¬ 
ment  for  Iomega  Corp.,  Kato  previ¬ 
ously  taught  Japanese  at  Northwest¬ 
ern  University  in  Evanston,  Ill.  With 
his  American-born  wife,  attorney 
Joan  Kato,  he  is  author  of  Under¬ 
standing  and  Working  with  the  Jap¬ 
anese  Business  World  (Prentice  Hall, 
1992).  He  teaches  his  intensive 
seminars  privately  and  at  North¬ 
western’s  J.L.  Kellogg  Graduate 
School  of  Management. 

As  American  and  Japanese  compa¬ 
nies  globalize,  undertake  joint  ven¬ 
tures  or  buy  each  other  out,  man¬ 
agers  may  find  themselves  baffled  or 
intimidated  by  the  foreign  business 
culture.  But  Kato  says  it  doesn’t 
have  to  be  that  way.  With  a  little 
homework,  he  says,  Americans  do¬ 
ing  business  with  the  Japanese  can 
avoid  embarrassing  and  potentially 
costly  mistakes. 

In  one  recent  seminar,  Kato  led 
executives  from  a  variety  of  indus¬ 
tries  through  Japanese  business  eti¬ 
quette,  customs  and  expectations  for 
a  variety  of  situations,  including: 

Arranging  a  Meeting:  “Cold  call¬ 
ing”  is  unacceptable  in  Japan.  Seri¬ 
ous  long-term  relationships  require 
face-to-face  introductions,  usually 
arranged  by  a  third  party  called  a 
shokainin.  Ideally,  Kato  says,  the 
shokainin  is  a  respected  professional 
who  knows  both  parties  and  can  help 
shape  the  discussion.  However,  the 
role  can  also  be  performed  by  offi¬ 
cials  of  certain  Japanese  banks,  the 
American  Embassy  or  the  Japanese 
External  Trade  Organization,  which 
has  offices  in  many  U.S.  cities. 

Typically,  little  business  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  that  first  meeting.  Instead, 
expect  to  engage  in  small  talk  about 
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Working  alone,  it  would  take  this  man  his  entire 
working  life  (40-50  years)  to  completely  repaint 
the  1  0,000,000  sq.  ft.  Golden  Gate  Bridge. 


Client/Server  projects  go  on 
forever  without  team-programming 

from  Gupta. 


Client/server  computing  promises  flexible,  responsive  business 
systems,  but  delivering  can  be  an  endless  chore.  Too  big  for  one 
person,  client/server  projects  require  multiple  developers,  end- 
users  and  managers  to  work  as  a  team.  Only  Gupta  SQLWindows® 
marries  a  productive,  graphical  PC  development  environment  to 
comprehensive  group  programming  facilities. 

We  make  your  group  a  team. 

SQLWindows  provides  version  control,  check-in/check-out  and 
project  management  to  unify  the  efforts  of  programmers.  End- 
users  can  help  prototype  screens,  forms  and  reports  through  our 
easy  QuestWindow™  And  our  open,  repository-based  system  can 
exchange  data  with  many  CASE  tools,  streamlining  management 
of  even  the  biggest  client/server  applications. 


Out  any  client/server  project  down  to  size. 

The  team  facilities  of  SQLWindows  are  matched  by  a  rich,  object- 
oriented,  graphical  development  environment  and  comprehensive 
database  connectivity.  Put  your  endless  client/server  projects  on  a 
schedule  with  the  team  productivity 
and  sheer  power  of  SQLWindows. 

Call  1/800-876-3267  ext,  101  for 
your  free  demo  disk  today. 
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families,  hobbies  and  sports.  That’s 
because,  in  Japan,  personal  interests 
are  inseparable  from  professional 
ones.  Also,  the  workday  extends 
well  into  the  evening;  expect  to  con¬ 
tinue  talking  over  dinner  and  drinks. 
Read  up  on  Japanese  dining  customs 
to  avoid  faux  pas  such  as  putting  soy 
sauce  on  white  rice,  filling  your  own 
glass,  sharing  food  on  chopsticks  or 
offering  to  split  the  check. 

Attire:  Japanese  professionals  tend 
to  dress  in  formal,  dark,  expensive 
suits.  Americans  will  fare  better  if 
they,  too,  wear  conservative,  well- 
made  clothing.  The  premium  on 
quality  extends  to  accessories:  Amer¬ 
icans  who  want  Japanese  respect 
should  avoid  using  cheap  pens  and 
disposable  lighters. 

Business  Cards:  U.S.  executives 
typically  trade  business  cards  at  the 
end  of  a  meeting,  tucking  them  away 
without  a  glance.  Caught  without 
cards  on  hand,  Americans  might  jot 
essential  information  on  scrap  paper 
for  future  reference. 

Japanese  executives,  Kato  says, 
never  forget  business  cards.  Known 
as  meishi,  cards  are  exchanged  right 
at  the  start  of  a  meeting,  before 
anybody  says  a  word  or  sits  down. 
Meishi,  which  should  be  in  pristine 
condition  and  carried  in  a  high-quali¬ 
ty  container,  are  presented  and  re¬ 
ceived  face  up  with  both  hands.  In  a 
group,  the  highest-ranking  individu¬ 
als  exchange  cards  first. 

In  presenting  meishi,  Kato  says, 
Japanese  executives  are  literally 
presenting  themselves;  thus,  it’s 
important  to  read  over  the  informa¬ 
tion  before  putting  cards  away.  It’s 
considered  rude  to  stash  business 
cards  in  a  back  pocket. 

Most  Japanese  who  do  business 
overseas  carry  bilingual  meishi; 
Americans  regularly  conducting  busi¬ 
ness  in  Japan  should  do  the  same. 
Bilingual  printers  can  be  found  in 
many  American  cities. 

Protocol:  In  Japan,  the  highest- 
ranking  person  always  walks  in  front 
and  receives  service  first.  Kato  says 
some  Japanese  executives  are  light- 
years  behind  Americans  in  acknowl¬ 
edging  women  executives,  so  if  the 
top-ranking  American  manager  is  a 
woman,  her  male  colleagues  should 
make  it  clear  she’s  in  charge. 


At  the  first  meeting,  expect 
to  engage  in  small  talk 
about  families,  hobbies 
and  sports. 


Forms  of  Address:  Traditionally, 
Japanese  adults  rarely  use  first  names 
at  work,  Kato  says.  Unless  asked  to 
do  otherwise,  Americans  should  keep 
it  formal.  Use  American  courtesy  ti¬ 
tles  and  family  names  (Mr.  Tanaka, 
Ms.  Tanaka,  Dr.  Tanaka)  or  the  Jap¬ 
anese  form  of  address,  the  family 
name  plus  san  for  both  men  and 
women  (“Tanaka-san”).  Don’t  use 
both;  “Mr.  Tanaka-san”  is  redundant. 

Bowing:  Japanese  executives  may 
bow  several  times  while  arriving  at 
or  departing  from  a  meeting,  with 
deeper  and  lengthier  bows  indicat¬ 
ing  progressively  greater  degrees  of 
respect.  That’s  handy  to  know,  Kato 
says,  but  it  doesn’t  mean  Americans 
need  to  follow  suit.  “They  know  you 
are  American.  Just  shake  hands,”  he 
says.  However,  there’s  one  situation 
in  which  only  a  bow  will  suffice,  even 
for  an  American:  when  apologizing. 
Even  modern  Japanese  won’t  view 
an  apology  as  sincere  if  it  isn’t  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  deep  bow. 

Gestures:  Don’t  be  put  off  if  Jap¬ 
anese  executives  stare  at  the  ceil¬ 
ing  or  floor  or  close  their  eyes  for 
several  minutes.  Americans  view  di¬ 
rect  eye  contact  as  a  sign  of  honesty. 
Japanese  generally  consider  it  un¬ 
acceptably  aggressive. 

Like  everybody  else,  Japanese 
sometimes  communicate  with  ges¬ 
tures.  Americans  shouldn’t  imitate 
them,  Kato  says,  but  may  find  it  use¬ 
ful  to  understand  what  certain  ges¬ 
tures  mean.  An  open  hand  held  ver¬ 
tically  in  front  of  the  chest  means 
“excuse  me”;  if  fanned  from  side  to 
side,  it  means  “no,  thanks.” 

Some  American  gestures  have  dif¬ 
ferent  meanings  in  Japan.  The  “OK” 
symbol — thumb  and  finger  in  a  cir¬ 
cle — indicates  “zero”  or  refers  to 
coinage.  An  upward-pointing  thumb 
means  “well  done”  to  an  American, 
“my  boss”  to  a  Japanese.  An  out¬ 
stretched  arm  with  a  hand  waving 
downward  looks  like  “goodbye”;  ac¬ 
tually,  it  means  “come  this  way.” 


Personal  Contact:  Don’t  be  of¬ 
fended  if  a  Japanese  executive  backs 
up  after  shaking  hands.  Typically, 
Kato  says,  Japanese  like  more  per¬ 
sonal  space  than  Americans.  Other 
than  hand-shaking,  physical  contact 
should  be  avoided.  Patting  some¬ 
one’s  back  is  especially  rude. 

Negotiations:  Japanese  execu¬ 
tives  sometimes  sit  silently  for  min¬ 
utes  at  a  time,  a  strategy-Kato  says 
indicates  anything  from  neutrality 
to  disagreement.  As  hard  as  it  may 
be,  resist  filling  the  void.  “Don’t  say 
anything,”  Kato  says.  “Just  wait.” 

Decision-making  styles  also  differ. 
Americans  tend  to  decide  quickly 
and  implement  slowly.  In  Japan,  it’s 
the  other  way  around,  and  executives 
may  cover  the  same  ground  repeat¬ 
edly  before  reaching  a  conclusion. 

Americans  also  must  realize  that 
Japanese  executives  often  say  “yes” 
to  indicate  “I  understand”  or  “go 
on.”  And,  Kato  says,  they  often  say 
“no”  so  diplomatically  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  don’t  realize  they’ve  been  re¬ 
fused.  To  an  American  executive, 
“we’ll  do  our  best”  sounds  like  “yes,” 
and  “it’s  difficult  to  say”  means  at 
least  “maybe”;  to  a  Japanese,  each  is 
a  flat-out  no.  Such  ambiguity  isn’t  in¬ 
tentionally  cryptic,  evasive  or  dis¬ 
honest.  Instead,  Kato  says,  it  re¬ 
flects  the  cultural  tradition  of  “saving 
face”  for  the  person  being  turned 
down.  Listen  carefully. 

Gifts:  Gift  giving  is  a  critical  Jap¬ 
anese  business  ritual.  Some  rules: 
Always  wrap  gifts.  Realize  they 
may  be  gently  refused  a  few  times 
before  they  are  accepted,  and  they 
may  not  get  opened  in  your  pres¬ 
ence.  Don’t  expect  a  thank-you 
note,  but  count  on  an  expression  of 
gratitude  at  your  next  meeting — 
even  if  it’s  years  later. 

Japanese  travelers  customarily 
bring  back  omiyage,  or  souvenirs, 
for  everybody  they  know.  Kato  says 
Japanese  visitors  will  appreciate  help 
finding  places  to  shop. 

Finally,  Kato  says,  it  helps  to  un¬ 
derstand  a  few  values  underlying  ev¬ 
ery  facet  of  Japanese  life,  particular¬ 
ly  kao,  or  the  importance  of  saving 
face,  and  wa,  harmony.  Like  Michael 
Keaton,  if  you  understand  the  for¬ 
mer,  you’ll  find  it  easier  to  achieve 
the  latter.  ES 
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connect: 

to  be  united  in  a  relationship 


OpenConnect  Systems  seamlessly  unites 

open  TCP/IP  UNIX  and  LAN  arcliitec- 

hires  with  proprietary  IBM-SNA  legacy 

environments.  Today,  this  requires 

gateways,  terminal  emulators,  programmatic 

interfaces,  and  database  and  print  support.  OpenConnect  provides  these 

technologies  along  with  the  integration  and  support  services  necessary  to 

generate  competitive  business  benefits  for  our  clients  worldwide. 


Since  1982,  OpenConnect  Systems  has  consistently 
provided  the  best  enabling  technologies  and  services 
for  interoperability...and  we  have  a  risk-free 
migration  roadmap  for  the  future. 

Call  us  to  find  out  more!  1  (800)  551-5881 


He  refer  to  our  ability  to  deliver  specialized  networking 
solutions  within  the  framework  of  the  bigger  picture  as 
an  "uncommon  specialization  "  not  elsewhere  available. 


OpenConnect  Systems  is  a  registered  trademark  of  OpenConnect  Systems.  Inc.  All  other  products  or  services  mentioned 
herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  ©  1994  OpenConnect  Systems.  Inc. 
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BY  PORTIA  ISAACSON 


If  your  meetings 
are  more 
notable  for  time 
wasted  than 
ideas  generated , 
a  new  category 
of  software  tools 
may  provide  a 
productive 
method  for  tap¬ 
ping  into  the 
Group  Mind 


Meeting  Expectations 

THE  GROUP  MIND 

Client/server  computing  has 
made  it  easier  for  us  to  share 
files,  annotate  one  another’s 
documents  and  send  E-mail. 
With  some  assembly  required, 
we  can  talk  to  one  another  on 
the  telephone  while  we  work 
from  the  same  PC -displayed 
file.  Such  is  the  limited  state 
of  most  groupware  today. 

When  we  really  need 
to  collaborate,  brain¬ 
storm,  debate,  per¬ 
suade  or  reach  consen¬ 
sus,  we  huddle  into 
conference  rooms 
where  we  are  assisted 
only  by  white  boards,  paper 
pads,  flip  charts  and  our  per¬ 
suasion  skills.  Personalities 
color  the  best  and  the  worst 
ideas,  creative  possibilities 
are  lost  in  the  heat  of  interac¬ 
tion,  and  consensus  is 
reached  too  often  out  of  fear 
of  one’s  superiors,  disgust 
with  the  process  or  biological 
imperatives.  Meeting  minutes 
reflect  the  writer’s  view. 

Everyone  complains  about 
the  hours  wasted  in  meetings, 
yet  the  idea  that  such  meet¬ 
ings  must  take  place  is  rarely 
questioned.  But  a  more  inter¬ 
active,  creative  and  produc¬ 
tive  kind  of  meeting  is  possi¬ 
ble.  I  call  it  a  meeting  of  the 
Group  Mind,  and  it  is  enabled 
by  an  enormously  valuable 
emerging  client/server  appli¬ 
cation  called  meeting-support 
software  or  meetingware. 

Meetingware  is  the  only 
type  of  product  offered  by 
Tucson,  Ariz. -based  Ventana 
Corp.,  a  spinoff  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arizona’s  respected 
Center  for  the  Management 
of  Information.  Ventana’s  lat¬ 
est  product  is  GroupSystems 
V  which  includes  tools  for 
voting,  brainstorming,  rank¬ 
ing  and  commenting  on  ideas, 
tabulating,  displaying  and 


reporting.  My  favorite  tool  is 
Group  Matrix,  which,  among 
other  capabilities,  enables 
each  meeting  participant  to 
vote  his  or  her  level  of  agree¬ 
ment  with  a  series  of  state¬ 
ments  while  it  displays  the 
consolidated  result  on  a  group 
display.  Areas  with  consider¬ 
able  consensus  appear  in 
green;  areas  where  there  is 
substantial  disagreement  are 
in  red.  As  participants  vote  or 
change  their  votes,  the  cen¬ 
tral  display  is  immedi¬ 
ately  updated.  Groups 
can  explore  the  areas 
of  disagreement  until  a 
consensus  emerges. 

GroupSystems  V 
runs  on  a  Novell 
LAN — part  on  the  server, 
part  on  participants’  PCs,  all 
under  the  control  of  a  modera¬ 
tor  PC.  A  typical  installation 
is  in  a  meeting  room  with  a 
dedicated  LAN  and  PCs.  But 
the  product  also  supports  re¬ 
mote  interaction,  asyn¬ 
chronous  participation  and 
meetings  where  participants 
sit  at  their  desks  instead  of  in 
a  conference  room. 

Case  Study 

TRIAL  BY  MEETING 

Recently  I  put  GroupSystems 
V  to  a  substantial  real-world 
test.  With  Doug  Vogel,  co¬ 
founder  of  Ventana  and  an  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  MIS  at 
the  University  of  Arizona,  I 
moderated  a  three-day  meet¬ 
ing  of  40  executives  near 
Nice,  France,  on  the  subject 
of  client/server.  Participants 
from  several  countries,  in¬ 
cluding  CIOs,  general  man¬ 
agers,  vendors  and  a  sprin¬ 
kling  of  gurus,  were  hosted 
by  Don  Coleman,  president 
of  Unisys  Client/Server 
Systems  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 

We  designed  the  meeting 
around  GroupSystems  V  Each 
participant  used  a  notebook 


computer  with  a  color  display 
connected  via  PCMCIA  LAN 
adapters  to  a  Novell  network 
in  the  meeting  room.  I  moder¬ 
ated  the  discussion  while 
Doug  operated  the  GroupSys¬ 
tems  V  moderator  station. 
Only  one  of  the  meeting  par¬ 
ticipants  had  ever  used  the 
product  before. 

I  have  never  seen  so  much 
information  exchanged,  dis¬ 
cussed  and  created  in  so  little 
time.  Participants  soon 
seemed  to  prefer  working 
through  the  system,  although 
there  was  always  a  balance  of 
lively  discussion. 

The  four  areas  that  the 
group  wanted  to  address  were 
client/server’s  definition,  eco¬ 
nomics,  organizational  impact 
and  technology.  In  each  of 
these  areas,  the  group  gener¬ 
ated  reams  of  opinions,  dis¬ 
cussion  and  votes.  It  selected 
a  definition  of  client/server 
that  included  both  a  technical 
and  a  business  perspective. 
The  preferred  technical  ' 
description  derived  from  the 
well-known  Gartner  Group 
definition,  modified  to  encom¬ 
pass  object  orientation.  The 
business  perspective  envi¬ 
sioned  client/server  as  a 
strategy  for  rationally  dis¬ 
tributing  computer  resources 
according  to  business  needs 
and  integrating  those 
resources  using  an  enter¬ 
prisewide  perspective. 

When  asked  why  they  were 
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An  estimated 
50  percent  of 
time  spent  in 
meetings  is 
unproductive. 
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Those  in  the  know 
don't  miss  this  show. 


If  you’re  interested  in  the  business  applications  of  emerging  technologies, 
you  won’t  want  to  miss  Technology  Edge.  Every  week  you’ll  find 
information  technology  and  business  leaders  discussing  the  key  issues  they 
face  in  using  technology  to  improve  competitiveness. 

Prior  topics  discussed  have  included  Reengineering  the  Corporation, 
Downsizing,  Networking  and  Videoconferencing.  And  guests  have 
included  people  like  Patricia  Wallington,  CIO  of  Xerox;  Bill  Gates,  CEO  of 
Microsoft;  Bill  Caffery,  VP  of  the  Gartner  Group;  and  Jack  Telnack,  Director 
of  Worldwide  Design  Operations  of  Ford. 

Technology  Edge  is  brought  to  you  by  Sequent  Computer  Systems, 
every  Saturday  from  500  to  6:00  PM  EST  on  CNBC  Cable.  Check  your  local 
listings  or  call  1 -800-SMART-TV  for  the  time  and  cable  channel  in  your  area 

'TM/C 

First  In  Business  •  first  In  Talk 


H  5EQUEITT 

Our  Business  Is  Your  Success 
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implementing  client/server 
in  their  companies,  the 
participants’  responses 
(expressed  as  votes  over  the 
system)  were,  in  order,  em¬ 
powerment,  reengineering 
and  downsizing.  Don  Tap- 
scott,  author  of  Paradigm 
Shift ,  asked  the  participants 
what  they  thought  was  the 
biggest  opportunity  for  the 
new  technology.  Their  con¬ 
clusion:  to  make  fundamen¬ 
tal  changes  in  their  busi¬ 
nesses,  especially  in  areas 
like  competitiveness  and 
customer  service.  Interest¬ 
ingly,  when  Tapscott  asked 
group  members  what  the 
primary  business  case  was 
for  IT  investments  in  their 
companies,  the  answer  was 
cost  savings.  Sad,  but  not 
too  surprising. 

The  discussion  on  eco¬ 
nomics  captured  the 
group’s  opinion  that 
client/server  costs 
more  than  traditional 
computing  and  is  less 
predictable  because  of 
the  immaturity  of  the 
technology.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  the  reasons  cited 
for  moving  to  client/server 
are  compelling,  including  or¬ 
ganizational  flexibility,  busi¬ 
ness  competitiveness  and 
end-user  demand. 

Chris  Seymour,  director  of 
group  computing  services  at 
British  Telecom,  said  his 
company’s  move  to 
client/server  actually  in¬ 
creased  the  load  on  his 
mainframes  (due  to  data-ac- 
cess  requests)  so  much  that 
he  has  substantially  upped 
his  budget  for  big  iron.  On 
the  other  hand,  Bill  Gramley, 
CIO  of  Bozell,  Jacobs,  Keny¬ 
on  &  Eckhardt,  a  $1.5  billion 
advertising  agency  in  Dallas, 
reported  that  his  company’s 
value  delivery  systems  have 
been  recreated  around  its 
NextStep  client/server  ap¬ 
plications  to  such  an  extent 


that  the  only  appropriate 
measure  is  the  positive 
effect  on  the  top  line. 

The  technology  discus¬ 
sion  was  a  bit  of  a  free-for- 
all,  but  GroupSystems  V  en¬ 
abled  the  group  to  structure 
the  information  it  generated. 
Participants  were  asked  to 
make  planning  assumptions 
about  the  use  of  certain 
technologies  for  the 
years  1994, 1997  and 
2000.  Participants 
entered  113  state¬ 
ments  in  less  than  10 
minutes.  Typical 
statements  were 
“Intel  X86  architec¬ 
ture  is  the  leading 
microprocessor,”  and  “OS/2 
is  a  good  choice  for  clients 
in  client/server  systems.” 

Using  a  five-point  scale, 
the  group  members  ex¬ 
pressed  their  level  of  agree¬ 
ment  or  disagreement  with 
each  statement  for  each 
time  period.  For  example, 
the  group  strongly  agreed 
that  in  1994,  Intel  X86  archi¬ 
tecture  is  the  leading  micro¬ 
processor;  for  the  year  2000, 
the  group  only  weakly 
agreed  with  that  statement. 
The  group  opinion  on  the 
statement  that  OS/2  is  a 
good  choice  for  clients  in 
client/server  systems  in 
1994  was  weak  disagree¬ 
ment;  the  opinion  for  2000 
was  even  less  enthusiastic. 
The  group’s  results  filled  a 
book,  and  participants  left 


the  meeting  with  a  solid 
starting  point  for  their  tech¬ 
nology-planning  process. 

There  was  much  more 
depth  and  breadth  given  to 
the  consideration  of  each 
subject  at  this  gathering 
than  would  have  been  possi¬ 
ble  without  GroupSystems 
V  Anonymity  assured  that 
the  participants  would  ad¬ 
vance  their  real  opinions. 
The  fact  that  all  delegates 
could  “talk”  simultaneously 
assured  that  everyone  got 
the  chance  to  express  their 
ideas  and  opinions.  And 
since  English  was  the  sec¬ 
ond  language  for  most  of  the 
participants,  they  were 
more  comfortable  interact¬ 
ing  through  reading  and 
writing  than  through  listen¬ 
ing  and  speaking. 

Interacting  Lessons 

A  NEW  TOGETHERNESS 

This  one  experience  has  me 
sold  on  meetingware  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  GroupSystems  V  in 
particular.  I  believe  meeting- 
ware  is  a  valuable  tool  for 
both  intracompany  and  inter¬ 
company  meetings,  and  I 
expect  it  to  become  a  com¬ 
monplace  application.  I  fore¬ 
see  ad  hoc  meetings  where 
everyone  brings  a  notebook 
computer  with  its  own  wire¬ 
less  LAN  adapter,  enabling 
gatherings  in  the  cafeteria  or 
any  available  meeting  room. 


Research 
indicates 
that  man¬ 
agers  spend 
from  30  to 
80  percent 
of  their  time 
in  meetings. 


Notebook  computers  with 
PCMCIA  wireless  LAN 
adapters  will  dramatically 
broaden  the  opportunity  for 
meetingware.  For  GroupSys¬ 
tems  V  to  seize  this  opportu¬ 
nity,  Ventana  must  reimple¬ 
ment  it  in  the  image  of  a  PC 
software  product.  The 
arcane  DOS  user  interface 
detracts  from  GroupSystems 
V’s  functionality.  In  addition, 
the  lack  of  a  coherent  frame¬ 
work  for  the  rich  toolset  and 
the  undocumented  folklore 
necessary  to  use  the  product 
mean  that  the  moderator 
learning  curve  is  steep. 

Nonetheless,  I  will  contin¬ 
ue  the  climb  because  the 
rewards  are  great.  I  think  of 
today’s  GroupSystems  V  as 
a  prototype  of  what  is  possi¬ 
ble.  Ventana  will  release  the 
Windows  version  this  year, 
hopefully  with  a  revised  pric¬ 
ing  plan.  Currently  the  entry 
price  is  $25,000  for  a  10-user 
system,  discouraging  casual 
experimentation.  I  hope  to 
see  an  E-mail  packaging  and 
pricing  strategy  that  would 
substantially  broaden  the 
market  for  what  I  believe  is 
destined  to  become  a  com¬ 
monplace  application, 
whether  it  comes  from 
Ventana  or  another  opportu¬ 
nity-seeking  software  firm. 

Meetingware  enables 
capturing,  documenting  and 
even  changing  the  Group 
Mind.  Imagine  the  knowl¬ 
edge,  creativity  and  produc¬ 
tivity  latent  in  the  Group 
Mind  of  most  companies. 
Staggering.  Perhaps  this  is 
what  collaboration  really 
means.  BE! 


Portia  Isaacson  is  president 
of  Dream  IT  Inc.,  a  consul¬ 
tancy  and  publisher  head¬ 
quartered  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  dedicated  to 
providing  quality  business 
information  to  customers  and 
creators  of  frontline  IT. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  MARTY  BRAUN 


Vfere  willing  to 
hide  our  award 

•  t 


Rise  above  the  advertising  noise  and  clutter  with  the  CIO  Executive  Subscription 
Program.  A  gift  subscription  of  CIO  to  your  prospects  and  customers,  which  includes  a 
four-page  cover  wrap  to  launch  the  introductory  issue  plus  three  additional  wrapped 
issues,  insures  maximum  exposure  and  continuous  impact  throughout  the  year. 

The  CIO  Executive  Subscription  Program  enables  you  to  demonstrate  your  cus¬ 
tomer  commitment  by  providing  your  best  prospects  and  customers  with  valuable 
information  on  the  trends  and  issues  confronting  IS  executives,  while  simultaneously 
reinforcing  your  sales  message — all  at  a  minimal  investment.  For  only  $49  per  subscrip¬ 
tion,  your  prospects  and  customers  will  receive  21  issues  of  CIO.  That's  $2.33  an  issue! 

CIO  will  help  you  develop  an  Executive  Subscription 
Program  that  fits  your  corporate  image  and  budget.  Just  give  us 
a  call  at  (508)  9354521  and  ask  for  Cathy  O'Leary. Hayes, 

Director  of  Marketing.  THE  magazine  for  information  executives 


CIO  Publishing,  492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  P.O.  Box  9208,  Framingham,  VIA  01701-9208 


The  Needle  in  the  Haystack 


Information  is  power — if  you  can  find 
what  you  need.  XSoft,  a  division  of  Xerox 
Corp.,  has  introduced  a  document-man¬ 
agement  product  that  lets  Novell  NetWare- 
based  workgroups  find  and  use  information 
immediately,  even  when  they  don’t  know 
exactly  what  they  are  looking  for  or  where 
it  is  stored,  according  to  the  company. 

With  Visual  Recall’s  advanced  linguis¬ 
tic-comprehension  techniques,  users  can 
perform  sophisticated,  multilingual  index  and 
search  operations  on  the  content  of  information  files,  regardless  of  their  na¬ 
tive  application  (word  processor,  spreadsheet,  database).  Individual  or  multiple  documents 
can  be  indexed  automatically  with  any  number  of  preassigned  properties,  and  users  can 

customize,  save  and  reuse  search  criteria. 

The  product  supports  content-based  sim¬ 
ilarity  searches,  full  Boolean  and  proximity 
searches,  and  “snippet”  viewing,  which  al¬ 
lows  users  to  move  directly  to  their  search 
terms  in  the  text.  It  also  finds  word  deriva¬ 
tions  (a  search  for  “mice”  would  also  turn 
up  “mouse”). 

Visual  Recall  applies  two-  and  three-di¬ 
mensional  graphic  modeling  to  the  results 
of  document  searches,  enabling  users  to 
understand  relationships  between  docu¬ 
ments.  Any  retrieved  document  can  be 
viewed,  printed  or  faxed  without  requiring  the  application  in  which  it  was  created. 

The  system  requires  a  386  PC  or  higher,  8MB  of  RAM,  10MB  of  free  disk  space,  Win¬ 
dows  3.1  and  NetWare  3.X  or  higher.  The  suggested  retail  price  is  $395.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  call  800  428-2995. 


Artistic  Licensing 


Imagine  you  had  the  ability  to  access 
whatever  information  you  wanted  via 
CD-ROM,  broadcast  or  online  services, 
but  you  only  had  to  pay  for  what  you  used. 
The  Wave  System,  a  new  information  en¬ 
cryption,  metering  and  accounting  system 
and  service,  works  with  software-based  as¬ 
set-management  systems  to  let  users  do 
just  that.  It  consists  of  two  features:  the 
WaveMeter — a  PC  add-on  board,  chip  or 
PCMCIA  card  that  resides  in  a  server  or 
desktop  computer — and  the  WaveNet 
transaction-processing  network. 

Wave  Systems  Corp.  will  encrypt  infor¬ 
mation  providers’  data  in  whatever  form  they 
want  to  sell  it:  for  instance,  by  article,  page 
or  paragraph.  Users  can  review  abstracts  of 
articles  or  demos  of  software  before  buying 
the  information.  Once  the  consumer  decides 
to  make  a  purchase,  WaveMeter  checks 


credit  availability  and  then  issues  a  decryp¬ 
tion  key.  It  records  what  was  purchased  and 
its  price,  and  then  uploads  that  information 
in  batch  mode  to  the  network.  (National 
Data  Corp.  provides  automated  phone  trans¬ 
action  processing  for  Wave  Systems.)  Soft¬ 
ware  vendors  and  information  providers 
receive  usage  reports  and  payment  and  reg¬ 
ister  new  products  through  the  network. 

The  WaveMeter  is  being  manufactured 
under  license  by  National  Semiconductor 
Corp.  and  others.  Wave  Systems  is  creating 
alliances  with  various  hardware  vendors  to 
include  the  product  in  their  machines.  It  is 
also  negotiating  with  numerous  software 
publishers  and  information  providers,  which 
will  modify  their  products  to  work  with  the 
technology  and  services.  The  company  ex¬ 
pects  Wave-equipped  PCs  to  be  available  this 
fall.  For  more  information,  call  800  928-3638. 


Macs  Fax 


The  facts  about  faxes:  They  save 
time  for  recipients,  who  receive 
documents  faster  than  by  mail 
or  courier.  But  for  senders,  faxing 
can  be  a  frustrating  time-gobbler. 

With  a  standard  fax  machine,  the 
process  takes  an  average  of  five 
minutes,  according  to  one  survey. 
That  includes  printing  the  docu¬ 
ment,  standing  in  line  at  the  fax 
machine,  setting  up  the  transmis¬ 
sion,  redialing  if  busy,  waiting  for 
the  document  to  feed  and  returning 
for  the  faxed  pages. 

But  Global  Village  Communica¬ 
tion  Inc.  of  Mountain  View,  Calif., 
cuts  the  process  to  20  seconds  with 
One  World  Fax,  which  the  company 
claims  is  the  first  plug-and-play  fax 
server  for  Macintosh  workgroups. 

The  integrated  hardware-soft¬ 
ware  solution  lets  users  fax  from 
their  desktops  while  running  any 
application.  Users  simply  select  “fax” 
on  a  menu,  enter  a  destination  and 
click  “send.”  The  server  handles 
multiple  faxes  simultaneously,  au¬ 
tomatically  redialing  busy  numbers. 

✓ 

The  self-contained  server  in¬ 
cludes  LocalTalk  and  Ethernet  net¬ 
work  connections,  One  World  Pow- 
erPort/Bronze  II  9,600-bps  fax/ 
modems,  Global  Access  server  soft¬ 
ware,  GlobalFax  client  software  and 
OneWorld  Manager  administration 
software.  Retail  prices:  $999  for  a 
one-line  LocalTalk  configuration; 
$1,499  for  the  two-line  LocalTalk 


or  Ethernet  versions.  Both  accom¬ 
modate  30  users.  Additional  licens¬ 
es  cost  $249  for  10  or  $999  for  50, 
with  custom  quotes  available  for  up 
to  500.  For  information,  call  800 
736-4821. 
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In  the  '90s,  crunching  time 
is  even  more  of  a  strategic 
advantage  than  crunching 
numbers.  And  the  best  way 
for  your  company  to  compress 
decision,  development  and 
training  cycles  is  to  take  advantage 
of  the  new  interactive  technologies, 
videoconferencing  and  multimedia. 

Peirce-Phelps,  Inc.,  has  helped  hundreds 
of  firms,  from  small  businesses  to  members  of 
the  Fortune  100,  use  these  technologies  to 
become  more  competitive.  And  now  the 
insights  of  the  world's  largest  integrator  of 
visual  communication  systems  are  available  to 
you  in  a  set  of  comprehensive  audio  tapes, 
"Competing  with  Vision:  The  Interactive 
Advantage." 


additional 
information  to  help 
you  make  the  right 
decisions  about  these 
ever-changing  technologies. 
And  for  a  limited  time,  this 
$49.95  value  is  yours  for  just  $29.95. 

If  you  haven't  yet  educated  yourself  about 
these  new  competitive  strategies,  it's 
definitely  crunch  time.  Call  today  for  your 
complete  kit. 

To  order  "Competing  with  Vision:  The 
Interactive  Advantage,"  call  or  mail  a  check  for 
$29.95  plus  $4  shipping  and 
handling  to:  Peirce-Phelps,  Inc. 

2000  N.  59th  St.,  Philadelphia, 

PA  USA  19131-3099.  Visa,® 

Mastercard®  and  American 
Express®  accepted.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  your  money  back 


This  package  includes  two  cassettes,  visual 
communication  needs  assessments  and 


Peirce-Phelps,  Inc. 


Integrated  Communication  Systems 


The  New  Timetools  of  BusinessSM 


1-800-862-6800 

ext.  7131  or  21 5-879-71 31 


INDEX 

Page  numbers  refer  to  the  first  page 
of  the  article(s)  in  which  the  compa¬ 
ny  is  mentioned.  This  index  is  pro¬ 
vided  as  a  service  to  readers. 
Trendlines,  which  begins  on  Page 
16,  con  tains  the  names  of  compa¬ 
nies  too  numerous  to  mention.  The 
publisher  does  not  assume  any  lia¬ 
bility  for  errors  or  omissions. 
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INTERNATIONA 

SHAG 

A  world  leader  in  sophisticated, 
ergonomically-designed, 
environmentally-conscious,  superbly- 
engineered  and  internationally- 
acclaimed  office  furnishings. 


Ill* 


UNITED 
UNITED 

Van  Lines 
UNITED  VAN  LINES 

America's  #1  mover,  where  the  quality 
shows  in  every  move  we  make. 


PORTABLE  DISPLAY  SYSTEMS 

MURALITE  PORTABLE  DISPLAY  SYSTEMS 

Providing  the  most  graphic  backlite, 
light  -weight,  easily  assembled,  portable 
display  in  the  industry. 


OCTANORM  USA,  INC. 

Modern  exhibit  construction  can  be 
achieved  through  "Creativity  with  a 


For  more  information,  or  to  order  tapes  or  show  transcripts,  call  (800)  55  TODAY 
WJIVIK,  Inc.  2424  N.  Federal  Hwy.  Suite  462  Boca  Raton,  FL  33431 


EXHIBITGROUP 

Providing  exhibit  solutions  for  our 
customers  that  deliver  results. 


The  following  companies  will  be 
featured  in  a  show  titled. 
Business. ..Displaying  New  Ideas 
Tune  in  via  the  Discovery 
Transponder  on  July  14,  1994  at 
6:30  a.m.  Eastern  &  Pacific, 

5:30  a.m.  Central  and  7:30  a.m. 
Mountain  time! 


EXHIBITGROUP* 


WORKING  SMART 


To  Catch  a  Thief 


Decision-support  technology 
is  helping  this  pharmacy  chain 
detect  and  prevent  the  theft 
of  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  prescription  drugs 

r\  urloined  prescriptions  add 
1  up  to  big  losses  for  pharma- 
W  cy  retailers,  particularly 
when  thefts  go  unprosecut¬ 
ed  for  lack  of  information. 
Point-of-sale  (POS)  systems 
can  track  store  losses  but 
I  not  necessarily  which  items 
are  disappearing  or  how  to¬ 
tals  of  merchandise  received 
by  stores  compare  with  totals  or¬ 
dered  from  warehouses.  Eckerd 
Corp.,  a  Clearwater,  Fla.-based, 
1,720-store  retail  pharmacy  chain, 
needed  a  better  weapon  against  drug 
losses:  a  system  that  could  read 
sales  data  from  pharmacy  terminals 
and  compare  it  with  shipment  data 
from  warehouses  and  wholesalers. 

Prescription  drugs  have  a  way  of 
disappearing.  Sometimes  it’s  simple 
arithmetic.  Eckerd  stores  order 
drug  supplies  via  handheld  termi¬ 
nals  that  dial  up  Eckerd  warehouses 
or  third-party  wholesalers.  But  the 
counts  shipped  don’t  always  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  order,  resulting  in 
discrepancies  in  store-  or  ware¬ 
house-inventory  totals.  Other 
times,  stock  loss  is  the  result  of 
sticky-fingered  employees. 

Eckerd  was  a  victim  of  both,  and 
it  had  no  way  of  telling  which  drugs 
were  filched  or  even  whether  it  was 
pharmacy  stock  that  was  missing. 
Inventory  for  the  entire  store  was 
lumped  together,  inseparable  for 
loss-reporting  purposes.  “We  didn’t 
know  what  portion  of  the  store  was 
causing  the  shrinkage,”  says  Mick¬ 
ey  Carter,  Eckerd’s  director  of  loss 
prevention.  “It  could  have  been 
drugs,  cosmetics,  cigarettes  or  any¬ 


thing.”  But  even  pharmacy-specific 
POS  systems  can’t  identify  discrep¬ 
ancies  in  store  orders  and  ware¬ 
house  shipments,  because  they  only 
track  what  goes  out  of  the  store,  not 
what’s  ordered  and  received. 

Another  POS  shortcoming:  Data 
from  the  storewide  system  isn’t  fine 
enough  to  distinguish  one  medica¬ 
tion  from  another  or  to  identify 
losses  due  to  expired  product.  But 
such  details  are  vital  to  catching  and 
prosecuting  pharmacy  theft. 

A  better  approach  was  needed 
immediately,  so  Eckerd  sought  an 
outside  solution.  “Our  IS  people 
were  very  busy,  and  we  needed  to 
do  this  in  the  cheapest  and  fastest 
way  possible,”  Carter  says.  He 
called  in  IBM  Corp.,  which  recom¬ 
mended  the  Data  Interpretation 
System  from  its  decision-support 
software  subsidiary,  Metaphor  Inc. 
of  Mountain  View,  Calif. 

The  Metaphor  software  resides 
on  IBM  workstations  at  headquar¬ 
ters,  where  it  downloads  all  drug- 
related  sales  and 
shipment  data  from 
mainframe  store  and 
warehouse  sys¬ 
tems.  Loss-preven¬ 
tion  analysts  use 
automated  inter¬ 
pretation  proce¬ 
dures  to  detect 
both  shipping  dis¬ 
crepancies  and 
store  theft.  The 
system  tracks  each 
item  sold  by  store 
and  by  National 
Drug  Code  number, 
the  pharmacist’s 
equivalent  to  the 
retail  stock-keep¬ 
ing  unit  (SKU).  It 
can  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  generic  and 
branded  medica¬ 
tion,  allowing  Eck¬ 
erd  to  more  nar¬ 


rowly  categorize  its  losses. 

Since  the  software  went  live  in 
late  1992,  it  has  identified  more 
than  $1  million  in  lost-pharmacy 
product,  more  than  offsetting  the 
modest  $250,000  hardware/soft- 
ware  investment.  Eckerd  has  prose¬ 
cuted  57  criminal  cases  and  has 
another  50  pending,  all  against  store 
associates,  including  pharmacists. 
Nearly  three  years  of  system  data  is 
archived  on  the  mainframe,  avail¬ 
able  for  use  in  prosecuting  cases. 

Other  benefits  have  been  realized 
as  well.  Previously,  stores  couldn’t 
cash  in  rebates  unless  the  chain  or¬ 
dered  directly  from  the  manufactur¬ 
er.  Now  purchases  from  third-party 
wholesalers  can  be  submitted,  too, 
because  the  system  helps  prove 
that  sales  of  drugs  sourced  from 
wholesalers  were  actually  sold. 
These  rebates  add  another  $50,000 
annually  to  the  coffers. 

The  system  also  has  limited  ap¬ 
plication  in  relocating  stagnant  mer¬ 
chandise.  “If  a  doctor  writes  a  pre¬ 
scription  for  12  pills  but  the  item 
comes  in  a  100  count,  that  store  will 
be  stuck  with  88  pills,”  Carter  says. 
With  the  system,  “we  can  identify 
that  merchandise,  find  a  store  that 
needs  it  now  and  transfer  the  inven¬ 
tory  within  a  couple  of  weeks.”' 

-Richard  Pastore 


VITAL  STATISTICS 


Organization:  Eckerd  Corp.,  a  1,720-store  retail 
pharmacy  chain  based  in  Clearwater,  Fla. 

Application:  Drug-loss-prevention  system  based  on 
decision-support  technology 

Technologies:  Data  Interpretation  System  from 
Metaph  or  Inc.  resides  on  four  IBM  PS/2  0S/2-based 
workstations,  downloading  store  sales,  shipping  and 
inventory  data  from  mainframe  databases 

Scope:  A  single  loss-prevention  analyst  devoting  five 
days  per  month  can  run  reports  and  interpret  the 
system  ’s  fin  dings 

Sponsor:  Loss  Prevention  Director  Mickey  Carter 

Objective:  To  collect  and  report  in  fine  detail  all  data 
from  drug  sales  and  shipping  in  order  to  identify  and 
prosecute  losses  from  theft 

Payoff:  Identified  $1  million  in  product  losses  due  to 
theft,  resulting  in  more  than  100  court  cases ;  also 
enabled  savings  from  manufacturers’  rebates  and  store- 
to-store  inventory  shifts 
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See  new  Matrix  UPS  in  action... 


□  Yes,  I’m  interested  in  a  free  video  of 
Matrix  UPS,  modular  protection  for  the  client/ 
server  WAN 

□  No  thanks  to  the  video,  but  please 

send  my  free  50-page  Power  Protection  handbook 

Name  _ 

Company  _ 

Address _ 


Free  Matrix  Video!  — 

And/or  a  free  50-page  Network  Protection  handbook!  ups  brand  now  used? 

DEPT.  08  -  #  of  servers  on  site?  _ 


Name  _ 

Company _ 

Address  _ 

City _ 

State _ Zip _ 

Phone _ 

BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST  CUSS  MAIL  PERMIT  NO.  36  WEST  KINGSTON,  Rl 
POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


NO  POSTAGE 
NECESSARY  IF 
MAILED  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


AMERICAN  POWER  CONVERSION 

132  Fairgrounds  Road 
P.O.  Box  278 

West  Kingston,  RI  02892-9920 


Modular  UPS  protection 
means  unmatched  reliability 

for  60%  less  cost 


Introducing  Matrix  UPS  for  LANs,  midrange  systems 


The  challenge:  eliminate  the  tough 
installation,  burdensome  service 
contracts,  high  lifecycle  costs  and  threat  of 
a  single  point  failure  that  plague  existing 
midrange  UPSes. 

The  solution:  Go  to  pieces.  Package 
premium  power 
protection  in  an 
innovative, 
intelligent,  modular 
design. 


Matrix  UPS  provides 
auto-shutdown 
support  of  all  major 
network,  and 
midrange  OS  and  also 
supports  SNMP  and 
APC’s  Measure-UPS 
which  meters 
temperature  and 
humidity,  and 
monitors  smoke,  fire, 
water,  and  security 
detectors. 


Matrix  modularity 
means  reliability 
In  some  midrange 
UPSes,  a  small 
internal  failure  can 
bring  down  the 
whole  UPS,  and 
your  system  with  it. 


In  contrast,  the 
Matrix-  “100%  Uptime”  design  isolates 
any  problems  to  their  ‘block’  which  can  be 
diagnosed  and  hot  swapped-out  while  the 
protected  system  stays  up  and  reliable. 

No  downtime.  No  service  delays.  No 
unnecessary  risk.  The  fact  is,  Matrix 
delivers  plug-and-play  reliability  no  other 
UPS  can  match. 


Small  footprint  and  low 
weight  (each  module  can  be 
shipped  overnight)  means 
Matrix  can  be  hot-swapped 
out  by  even  untrained 
personnel  without  the  cost 
or  delays  of  a  service  call. 


Matrix  modularity  means  low  operating 
and  lifecycle  costs 
When  you’re  rightsizing  to 
conserve  cash,  the  last  thing 
need  is  a  UPS  that  wastes  it. 


Isolation 

Module 


Free 

Video! 


Matrix  modularity 
doubles  expected  battery  life,  saving  you 
replacement  costs,  and  operates  at  93% 
efficiency,  so  you  save  electricity  and 
cooling  costs  as  well.  In  fact,  over  a  5  year 
lifecycle,  Matrix  costs  up  to  60%  less  than 
same-sized  UPSes...  savings  you  can’t 
afford  to  ignore. 

Fax  for  your  free  video! 


Simply  fax  us  your  business  card  and  tell  us  which 
brand  of  UPS  you  currently  use  and  your  free 
Matrix  UPS  video  will  be  sent  straight  away. 
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AMERICAN  POWER  CONVERSION 

800-800-4 APC 

APC  EUROPE  (+33)  64625900  /  ASIA/PACIFIC  FAX:  40 1  -789- 1 63 1  /  L.  AMERICA  FAX: 
401-788-2716  /  CompuServe:  GO  APCSUPPORT 


3000  and  5000 
VA  protect  up  to 
22  servers  or  2 
midrange  systems 


■  Hot-swappable  modules 
for  100%  uptime,  60% 
lower  lifecycle  costs 


■  Microprocessor- 
controlled,  zero- 
maintenance  SmartCells 
end  expensive  service 
contracts.  For  more 
runtime,  simply  add 
SmartCells. 


■  SNMP  support  and 
automatic  server  shutdown 
(for  NetWare,  UNIX,  NT, 
OS/400,  VAX,  Sun  and 
more)  protects  data,  lowers 
LAN  support  costs. 

■  Environmental  and 
power  monitoring  provides 
“glass  room”  level  security. 

■  Two-year  warranty, 
$25,000  Lifetime  Equipment 
Protection  Guarantee  (see  details) 
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Electronics 

Module 


“The  new  Informix  database  server  architecture  will  put  the 
vendor  ahead  of  competitors  Oracle  and  Sybase  in  support 
of  multiprocessing  systems!' 

David  McGoveran,  Alternative  Technologies 


Parallel 

Database 

Technology  That’s 

As  Dynamic 

As  Your  Organization. 

Recently,  Informix  Software  introduced 
Dynamic  Scalable  Architecture";  a  next- 
generation  database  architecture  designed 
to  take  advantage  of  parallel  processing. 
The  result  is  a  technological  breakthrough 
in  client/server  database  performance  and 
scalability  Informix’s  Dynamic  Scalable 
Architecture  will  run  on  the  entire  range 
of  new,  high-performance  open  systems, 
from  uniprocessors  to  symmetric  multi¬ 
processors,  loosely  coupled  clusters,  and 
massively  parallel  machines. 

©  1994  Informix  Software.  Inc.  Informix  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Informix  Software,  Inc. 

All  other  names  indicated  by  ®  or™  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 


John  Morrell,  International  Data  Corporation: 

MThe  Informix  Dynamic  Scalable  Architecture  has  the 
potential  to  vault  Informix  past  its  primary  competitors  for 
high-end  database  processing  functionality^ 


Peter  Kastner,  Aberdeen  Group: 

kk  Sybase  and  Oracle  lack  the  clarity  of  Informix’s  architecture. 
They’re  going  to  have  to  go  back  to  their  labs.W 


Rob  Tholemeier,  Meta  Group: 

kk  Informix  may  have  the  best  scalable  server  technology 
today. . .  I  think  people  are  mistaken  in  not  taking  the  time  to 
really  look  at  Informix. M 


Gordon  Kerr,  Senior  VP,  Management  Information  Systems, 

Hyatt  Hotels  and  Resorts: 

MWhat  Informix  has  done  with  DSA  is  make  it  much 
easier  for  me  to  plan  for  the  future.  We’re  beginning  to 
deploy  symmetric  multiprocessing  hardware  through  our 
organization,  and  I  know  that  if  and  when  we  determine  we 
need  to  scale  up  to  loosely  coupled  or  MPP  machines,  our 
Informix  applications  will  be  able  to  make  the  move  with  us.W 


Michael  Bloomberg,  Bloomberg  Financial  Markets: 

kk  Informix  developed  core  internal  parallelism  in  DSA, 
which  is  different  than  other  types  of  add-on  parallel  data¬ 
base  capabilities  we’ve  seen.  Since  the  parallel  processing 
features  are  internal,  rather  than  external,  we’re  expecting  im¬ 
pressive  performance  gains.  It’s  clear  that  Informix  thought 
this  technology  through. W 

Find  Out  Why  DSA™  is  So  Different. 

We’d  like  to  tell  you  more  about  Informix’s  Dynamic  Scalable 
Architecture,  including  an  independent  report  from  the 
Aberdeen  Group.  Send  or  call  toll-free  1-800-688-IFMX, 
ext.  18  for  your  free  copy. 

fi  INFORMIX' 


